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REJOICE IN HOPE. 





BY J. G. WHITTIER. 





Rejoice in hope! The day and night 
Are one with God, and one with them 
Who see by faith the cloudy hem 

Of Judgment fringed with Mercy’s light! 





<—>o-a> 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Fresh massacres are reported from 
Armenia, and the accounts of destitution 
and starvation that come from the most 
trustworthy American sources are simply 
heart-rending. Large as are the sums 
already subscribed for relief, they are 
only a drop in the ocean, so great has 
been the destruction and so wide-spread 
is the resulting misery. It is a case where 
private benevolence should do all that is 
possible to offset the criminal indifference 
of the powers. 
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Mrs, Chant preached in Omaha, Neb., 
last Sunday. She lately addressed im- 
mense audiences in Colorado Springs, 
Denver and Chicago. She is now in 
Massachusetts again for a short time. 








-_-o- 


Notice among the contents of this 
week’s WomAN’S JOURNAL a tabulated 
list of the relative salaries paid to men 
and women teachers in more than fifty 
cities of the United States. 





Miss Susan B. Anthony says, ina pri- 
vate letter: 

Iam off for California Feb. 28. Shall 
meet Miss Shaw at Ann Arbor and stay 
over Sunday,then to Chicago,and then on to 
California. Rev. and Mrs. Wm. C. Gannett, 
not willing to have me go to California 
alone, solicted contributions from their 
church people, and sent me a cheque to 
pay my secretary’s travelling expenses; so 
I shall contribute to the California cam- 
paign not only all of myself, but my sec- 
retary’s services in addition. So will 
Miss Shaw, Miss Yates and Miss Hay. 
The National is giving California a good 
lift, and she ought to pull the scale down 
for the Amendment. 





Rev. Henry R. Rose, of Auburn, Me., 
gave a woman suffrage lecture in his own 
church last Sunday night, when he showed 
that it was both right and expedient to 
give women the ballot. The clergyman’s 
Progressive views were most cordially re- 
ceived by the great audience. 





Governor Upham, of Wisconsin, in his 
address of welcome to the convention of 
the State Epworth League at Madison, 
on Feb. 20, said that he hoped to see the 
time when they would all vote, men and 
women. The sentiment was loudly ap- 
Plauded by the host of young people and 
their leaders, the ministers of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. 





The London Woman's Signal publishes 
®sermon by Rev. S. Farrington, at Chan- 
ning Hall, Richmond, on ‘“‘Women as Citi- 
ens.”’ It is a strong plea for the exten- 





sion of ‘‘motherly activity’ along all lines 
of civic duty. ‘Depend upon it,” he said, 
‘much of our public work will be over- 
looked, half done or not done at all, till 
women devote themselves to it and recog- 
nize it as theirs. The work needs women. 
Women need the work.” 
——_? 
EVASIVE MAN SUFFRAGISTS. 

The committee appointed for the pur- 
pose by the Massachusetts W. S. A. have 
addressed a letter to Mr. Thomas Russell, 
treasurer of the Man Suffrage Association, 
asking him whether it was the intention 
of that Association to file at the State 
House a sworn statement of its campaign 
receipts and expenditures. Mr. Russell 
writes in reply that he has at present no 
communication to make to us upon the 
subject. 

Clearly, the Man Suffragists do not in- 
tend to file a statement unless under com- 
pulsion; but they are not willing to take 
the odium of saying so frankly. Comment 














is superfluous. A. 8. B. 
a 

IN JUSTICE TO MASSACHUSETTS LEGIS- 
LATURE. 





Boston, MAss., FEB. 25, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

It seems only just to the members of 
our present Legislature, and to the people 
of Massachusetts whose representatives 
they are, to state the circumstances 
under which the scandalous bill, to 
which you referred in last Saturday’s 
JOURNAL, was introduced. The last day 
on which new business could be introduced 
had arrived; very many matters, some of 
them quite important, were pending, and 
the bill in question, with others, was read 
only by title. Its title was most innocent 
and general: ‘‘A bill to extend the powers 
of the Boston Board of Police.”” Who 
would be likely to object to the considera- 
tion of a bill bearing such a title? Who 
would for a moment suspect such a title 
of covering a proposition so nefarious as 
the licensing of houses of ill-fame? When 
the bill is reported back from the Judi- 
ciary Committee to be again considered 
by the House, there is little doubt that 
our legislators will condemn it by such an 
overwhelming majority as to leave no 
question as to the sentiment, on sucha 
question, that is dominant in the old 
‘‘Bay State.” That is one of the bills on 
which a yea and nay vote should be called 
for, so that constituents may know the 
moral (or immoral) status of the men 
whom they elect as representatives. 

WARREN A, RODMAN. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS IN PUBLIC INSTI- 


TUTIONS. 


In view of the number of women medi- 
cal graduates who have attained high 


rank in their studies and practice, it is | 


singular that the New York State Civil 
Service Commission finds great difficulty 
in securing suitable candidates for posi- 
tions as women physicians in the State 
hospitals. These places pay from $1.000 
to $1,500 a year, besides giving ample 
opportunity for practice and study in 
nervous and mental diseases. A dispatch 
from Albany says that the examination 
advertised in January failed for lack of 
applicants. The occasional failure of 
women to live up to their opportunities is 
to be regretted. 

One new opening has just been made in 
England, where the Chelsea Guardians 
have decided to advertise for a second 
assistant medical officer for their infirmary, 
stating that women doctors will be eligi- 
ble as candidates. Several Guardians said 
they had been informed of the devotion to 
their duties which medical women had 
exhibited in other institutions. Attention 
was drawn to the fact that there were 800 
women and 270 girls in charge of the 
Guardians, and that they might be advan- 
tageously treated by a doctor of their own 
sex. 

Atarecent meeting of the representa- 
tives of the Good Government Clubs in 
Baltimore, Dr. Howard A. Kelley offered 
a resolution, recommending to the Mayor 
and Governor the appointment of some 
competent women upon the boards of 
management of all institutions of the 
State and city where any women or chil- 
dren are cared for. Dr. Kelley is the dis- 
tinguished gynecologist of Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, and his opinion, thus expressed, 
will have weight wherever the appoint- 
ment of women is needed in public insti- 
tutions. The Mayor of Baltimore had 
previously appointed two women on city 


‘ duced 





boards—Dr. Mary Sherwood as a member 
of the Bayview Insane Hospi al Board, 
and Miss Kate McLean as a director of 
the Female House of Refuge. Both these 
ladies have been prominent in organizing 
and conducting charities. 

For the second time the House of Dele- 
gates of Virginia has passed, without op- 
position, a bill requiring that on the staff 
of each lunatic asylum in the State there 
shall be one woman physician, whose 
duties shall lie in the women’s wards. 

The Staunton Vindicator has resolutely 
supported this measure during the long 
years it has been pending, and now urges 
that there is no shadow of excuse for 
delay in its adoption. The Vindicator of 
Feb. 21 says: 

It is a proposition that comes from the 
people, and reaches the Senate through 
the popular branch of the Legislature, 
under the most favoring circumstances. 
Can there not be found one Senator who 
shall exercise a vigorous and watchful 
guardianship over this bill? It was de- 
feated in the Senate before, but most of 
those who aided its defeat have been left 
at home, and are no longer there to 
obstruct the progress of humanity, de- 
cency and prudence. There is nothing 
left to do but to pass the bill. There is 
no new hearing of the opposition; they 
have been heard at three separate ses- 
sions, and have nothing new to tell. 
There is no need of delay for considera- 
tion of the bill; it has been fully con- 
sidered in the seven years it has been 
before the people of Virginia. Itis nota 
doubtful experiment in Virginia. Itis a 
fact clearly established at one asylum— 
that at Staunton—by four years of actual 
service of an educated, graduated woman 
physician on its staff; two of them, in fact; 
and when the first one resigned to get 
married, she received from the Board as 
high a testimonial of her usefulness as 
could have been given any male physician. 
The present one is equally useful. 


F, M. A. 
— Sal 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


The Fortnightly Meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A. was held at the Suffrage 
parlors, 3 Park Street, last Tuesday after- 
noon, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore presiding. 
There was a large attendance. Mrs. Ellen 
C. Johnson, superintendent of the Re- 
formatory Prison for Women at Sherborn, 
Mass., gave an exceedingly interesting 
address on the methods used in the prison, 
and the best way to reform criminal 
women. Solos were sung by Miss Edith 
White, of Melrose. A vote of thanks was 
given to Miss White, and a rising vote of 
thanks to Mrs. Johnson. A unanimous 
resolution of protest was passed against 
House Bill No. 625, which has been intro- 
by Representative Keenan to 
authorize the licensing of houses of prosti- 
tution in Boston. Refreshments and a 
social half hour followed. 

Mrs. Johnson invited all the ladies to 
visit the Sherborn prison and investigate 
its methods for themselves. 

At the next Fortnightly, Prof. Whiting, 
of Wellesley, will speak on “Photograph- 
ing the Invisible.” 


-_o- 


IN THE CHURCHES. 

Another instance where husband and 
wife are both Congregational ministers is 
that of Rev. J. M. Barber and Rev. Dora 
R. Barber, of Oregon, who recently held 
a series of meetings at Sherwood. 

Mrs. Lydia Tichenor Bailey, a Congrega- 
tional preacher, recently held meetings at 
Snohomish, Wash., in which all the 
churches united. They have since de- 
cided to hold regular union services, and 
have invited Mrs. Bailey to preach for 
them. 

Mrs. Irma T. Jones has been re elected 
trustee of Plymouth Congregational 
Church, Lansing. She is also superin- 
tendent of its Sunday school. 

Miss Franc Baker, of Morenci, Mich., 
has written a history of the Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the M. E. 
Church. 

Mrs. Maggie Van Cott is holding evange- 
listic meetings in the Algoma Street 
Methodist Church, Ashland, Wis. 

Mrs. E. R. Leger, of Lynn, Mass., de- 
scribed by Zion’s Advocate as ‘‘a powerful 
and convincing preacher,” has been holding 
services in the Baptist churches of Farm- 
ington and North Chesterville, Me. The 
services resulted in a “deep awakening.” 

At the March meeting of Universalist 
ministers in Western New York, Miss 
Margaret A. Brennan, of Webster, is to 
preach a sermon. 

Rev. Carrie W. Brainard will, on April 1, 
begin her seventh year as pastor of the 
Universalist circuit for Little Hocking, O. 
F. M. A. 
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THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 





(Concluded.) 


Mrs. JESSIE MANLY, president of the 
West Virginia E, S. A., said in part: 

Years ago, when it was decided that the 
oe which is now West Virginia should 

severed from the ‘‘Mother of States’ 
and become a State of its own, [a State 
that for many years was seen only in the 
“dim distance,” but later on became more 
prominent because of her rich products of 
mineral, oil and timber, and from time to 
time has graced the halls of our Senate 
and Congress with her intelligent sons, 
and can now also boast that one of her 
noblest and most gifted men occupies a 
seat in the cabinet}, she had this inscrip- 
tion placed upon her banner, ‘“Montani 
Semper Liberi’? — ‘‘Mountaineers are al- 
ways free men.’’ It is true of her sons, 
but not of her daughters; and the facts 
as they exist to-day within her boundaries 
are not in accordance with the sentiment 
of her motto. Her daughters are not 
freemen, but are mountaineers compelled 
to obey laws which they have had no voice 
in making. 

Only two months have elapsed since a 
little band of believers became an organ- 
ized body in our State to begin this work 
which isto lead us on to the goal we 
seek—that of becoming one of the stars 
upon this firmament of blue. 

Something more than a year ago, the 
few in our town who were firm believers 
in this important subject, were aroused 
from their apathy and set to thinking, by 
the appearance of Miss Anna Shaw, who 
delivered before a crowded house one of 
her most brilliantaddresses, Early in the 
summer of last year, she was followed by 
Mrs. Anna Diggs, who, by her earnestness 
and eloquence, caused this sentiment, 
already aroused, to grow stronger and 
more lasting; and when, in November 
last, Miss Hay and Miss Moore came to to 
us, and so nobly brought our beloved State 
into this organization, we were in a state 
of readiness and willingness to take up 
this work with them. Together they 
held a convention at Grafton and organ- 
ized a State Suffrage Association. They 
also organized nine local clubs, at Wheel- 
ing, Benwouod, Wellsburg, New Cumber- 
land, New Martinsville, Clarksburg, Graf- 
ton, Mannington and Fairmont, with a 
membership of 196 persons. New mem- 
bers have since been added. The time 
being so short since our organization, we 
have done little else than to encourage 
these clubs to live, read, study and arouse 
sentiment in every possible way. 

Although I am owner of my own clothes 
and custodian of my own earnings, there are 
many other laws detrimental to the interest 
of women and children in our State. Our 
last Legislature was petitioned to make 
an appropriation for a refoim school for 
girls [they already have one for boys], 
which they did not do. There was also a 
bill, I believe, in regard to suffrage, be- 
fore the same body, and it was voted down. 
But now I feel safe in saying they will 
hear from us again on these things, and 
more, in the years to come, if they do not 
early grant us relief. 

Our State University has only lately 
opened its doors to women, and then not 
until they have been prepared somewhere 
else to enter the collegiate course. This 
we think unjust. There are thirty three 
ladies in attendance this year, and there 
would be many more were it not for this 
requirement. 


Mrs. ELLA KNOWLES HASKELL, Assist- 
ant Attorney-General of Montana, gave an 
account of the unjust laws which had pre- 
vailed for centuries in regard to women. 
Many of these laws, she said, had their 
origin in the dark days of the past, when 
ignorance and inhumanity prevailed in 
Great Britain, and the people were in a 
state of vassalage. She outlined the prog- 
ress of women, and said that a few years 
ago, ten girls who were at Bates College, 
Me., with several hundred young men, had 
settled the question for that college as to 
whether the gray matter of a woman’s 
brain was of inferior quality or not. The 
mother is the level that measures the rate 
of progress of the race. What men make 
their mothers to-day, they will make them- 
selves to-morrow, 

Mrs. YouneG, of South Carolina, was 
the closing speaker of the evening. Her 
address has already been published. 


TUESDAY MORNING 


was devoted to hearings before the Senate 
and House Committees, reported else- 
where. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The meeting was opened with prayer by 
Mrs. Julia B. Nelson, of Minnesota, 

The reportof the Resolutions Committee 
was read by its chairman, Mrs. Sarah H. 
Sawyer, of Kentucky. The resolutions, 
as finally adopted, have already been pub- 
lished. The most exciting contest, and, 
in fact, the only strong difference of opin- 
ion that arose during the convention, was 
over the eighth resolution. As reported 
by the Resolutions Committee, this read as 
follows : 

Resolved, That this Association is non- 
sectarian, being composed of persons of all 
shades of religious opinion, and that it has 
no official connection with the so-called 
“‘Woman’s Bible,’’ or any theological publi- 
cation. 

Mrs. CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON, of 
California, moved to amend the resolution 


(Continued on Second Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Atice M. Tart, of Upton, Mass., 
has invented an attachment for a pair of 
buttoned shoes. It is a common shoe 
button, with attachments so placed that 
they can be let out or drawn in to suit the 
wearer's taste. 

Miss FANNIE UNGER has opened a real 
estate office opposite Nutley Station, Frank- 
lin, N. J., and has hung out a golden sign. 
Miss Unger is an energetic young woman, 
and has property for sale and houses to 
let. She has been engaged in stenography 
for several years, 

Miss NELLIE CHEELEY,of Morrill,Minn., 
has taken a homestead claim, and is going 
into the honey business on a large scale, 
starting her apiary with fifty colonies of 
bees. She is experienced, and will doubt- 
less make a success. This enterprising 
Minnesota girl will teach schovl in winter 
and care for her bees during summer, 

Mrs. FANNIE M. MERRYFIELD has one 
of the best telegraphing records in the 
the country. For thirty years she has 
been an expert. For the last twelve years 
she has held the position of night wire chief 
at Cheyenne, and has had charge of eight 
duplex and two quad sets, besides the 
Wheatstone repeaters and Morse re- 
repeaters, . 

Mrs. Kate TANNATT Woops edits a 
department entitled ‘Home and the 
World,” in the ‘Salem Observer. On 
Washington’s Birthcay, this department 
appropriately contained several good arti- 
cles on woman suffrage, one over the sig- 
nature of Grace A. Oliver, others un- 
signed, but doubtless written by Mrs. 
Woods herself. The department is sure 
to prove helpful. 

Mrs. BARBARA N.-GALPIN, in the 
Somerville Journal of Feb. 22, gives a 
pleasant, readable sketch of Mrs. Martha 
Perry Lowe, whose good work for woman 
suffrage, for Unitarianism, for charity and 
in literature is well known. The article 
is accompanied by an excellent portrait of 
Mrs. Lowe; and the story of her happy 
youth and her ideal married life bears 
abundant testimony that active interest in 
the needs of humanity may exist harmo- 
niously with faithful and loving per- 
formance of home duties. 

Miss May FRANCES STETSON, a Maine 
woman who has devoted many years to 
the study of Shakespeare, has evolved a 
new theory respecting the character of 
Macbeth. She does not make him the 
diplomatic villain that Irving does, nor 
the superstitious prince that Booth 
created. She treats him as a Highland 
chief, brave, superstitious, ambitious, 
cruel and intellectual—one who embodied 
the vices and virtues, faults and excel- 
lencies of his age. She applies the same 
principles to Lady Macbeth, whom she 
treats as a type or exponent of her period. 


Mrs. SARAH F. Dick, of Huntington, 
Ind., is not the only woman who is cashier 
in a National Bank, as was recently re- 
ported. Miss Minnie Weber entered the 
First National Bank of Urbana, IIl., Nov. 
6, 1886, as book-keeper. Jan. 12, 1892, the 
bank passed a very complimentary resolu- 
tion recognizing her merits, and elected 
her as assistant cashier. A vacancy was 
made on the first of the year by the cash- 
ier being appointed United States Consul 
to Denia, Spain, and Miss Weber was 
unanimously elected as cashier, which 
position she fills with honor to herself 
and credit to the bank. Sheis recognized 
as very accurate in business, is also very 
obliging, and her advancement to this 
responsible position meets the approval of 
the community. 


Miss LEONORE Mooney, of Chicago, is 
said to be the only woman in America 
holding the position of chief clerk in a 
post-office inspector’s department. She 
entered the department ten years ago, and 
soon attained her present position. Her 
forte is a thorough knowledge of the 
postal laws and regulations, and her legal 
ability, which enables her to distinguish 
rapidly and correctly between what is 
and what is not evidence. Capt. Stuart, 
the inspector whose chief clerk she is, 
says: “‘She has a better understanding of 
the workings of the service in all its 
branches than any one else I know. She 
can handle any subject in corresponding; 
she pays close attention to business, and 
in all the time she has been with this 
department she has never asked for a 
day’s leave of absence on account of ill- 
ness. She is devoted to her work, and if 
she is interested in a case spends extra 
time sifting it; and she never talks of her 
business outside the office.”’ 
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(Continued from First Page.) 
by striking out everything after the word 
‘‘opinion.”’ 

Mrs. ANNA R. Simmons, of South 
Dakota, moved, as an amendment to the 
amendment, to strike out the words “the 
Woman's Bible or.’ This was intended 
as a compromise. 

A long and animated discussion fol- 
lowed. Miss Anthony, in an earnest 
speech, strongly deprecated the passage 
of any such resolution. The amendment 
to the amendment was put to vote, and 
failed by a narrow majority; those who 
favored Mrs. Stetson’s amendment, and 
those who favored the original resolution 
unmodified, uniting to vote down the com- 
promise. Mrs. Stetson’s amendment was 
then put to vote and lost, and the original 
resolution as reported by the Resolutions 
Committee was adopted, 53 to 41, the roll 
call standing as follows: 

Yes: Mr. John T. Hughes, Arizona; 
Mrs. Annie L. Diggs, Colorado; Mrs. 
Caroline B. Buell, Connecticut; Mary 
Elizabeth Milligan, Delaware; Matilda E. 
Gerrigus, Mary Louisa Haworth, Mrs. 
F. L. Hubbard, Illinois; Mary G. Hay, 
Indiana; Katie R. Addison, Jennie Brod- 
erick, Laura M. Johns, Kansas; Sallie 
Clay Bennett, Laura Clay, Sarah H. Saw- 
yer, Amanthus Shipp, Mrs. M. H. Stock- 
well, Kentucky; Elizabeth U. Yates, 
Maine; Rebecca T. Miller, Mrs. William- 
son, Maryland; Henry B. Blackwell, Mary 
Clarke Smith, Eliza R. Whiting, Massa- 
chusetts; May S. Knaggs, Emma E, Bower, 
Elizabeth A. Willard, Michigan; Sarah 
Vail Thompson, Minnesota; Frances A. 
Williamson, Nevada; Mary D. Hussey, 
Laura H. Van Cise, New Jersey; Jessie 
Cassidy, Carrie Chapman-Catt, Mariana 
W. Chapman, Mary N. Hubbard, New 
York; Helen Morris Lewis, North Caro- 
lina; Dr. Viola Swift, Ohio; Lucy E. 
Anthony, Lucretia L. Blankenburg, Caro- 
line Gibbons, Hetty Y. Hallowell, Penn- 
sylvania; Mary O. Arnold, Rhode Island; 
Alice M. A. Pickler, Anna R. Simmons, 
Rev. G. Simmons, South Dakota; Mary N. 
Chase, Alice Clinton Smith, Vermont; 
Elizabeth B. Dodge, Virginia; Mrs. Ira 
Post, Miss Florence Post, Mrs. Jessie 
Manley, West Virginia; officers, Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw, Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwe'l, Mrs. Harriet Tay- 
lor Upton. ‘Total, 53. 

No: Mrs. L. T. Hughes, Arizona; Char- 
lotte Perkins Stetson, California; Eliza- 
beth D. Bacon, Connecticut; Adda G. 
Quigley, Delaware; Ellen Powell Thomp- 
son, Helen Rand Tindall, District of Co- 
lumbia; Althea B. Stryker, Kansas; Mary 
Wood, Kentucky; Mary Bentley Thomas, 
Mary E. Moore, Martha 8S, Townsend, 
Maryland; Lavinia A. Hatch, Massachu- 
setts National; Julia B. Nelson, Minne- 
sota; J. B. Merwin, Victoria Conklin 
Whitney, Missouri; Clara B. Colby, Ne- 
braska; Mary S. Anthony, S. Augusta 
Armstrong, Lillie Devereux Blake, Cor- 
nelia H. Cary, Dr. M. Virginia Glauner, 
Emily Howland, Isabel Howland, Julie R. 
Jenney, Harriette A. Keyser, Harriet May 
Mills, Mary B. Sackett, New York; Dr. 
Cora Smith Eaton, North Dakota; Mrs. 
Caroline McCullough Everhard, Mrs. M. 
J. MeMillan, Mrs. Harriet B. Stanton, 
Ohio; Mrs. R. W. Southard, Oklahoma; 
Virginia D. Young, Jean Lockwood, 
South Carolina; Mary R. Gilmer, Utah; 
Elisan Brown, Orra Langhorne, Mary B. 
Wickersham, Virginia; Mrs. G. K. Wheat, 
Mrs. Annie Caldwell Boyd, West Virginia; 
Miss Susan B, Anthony. ‘Total, 41. 

TUESDAY EVENING. 

The largest audience of the convention 
greeted the closing session. 

Mrs. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE was 
the first speaker. She said, in part: 

We have just entered upon a most im- 
portant year—important in many aspects. 
In the first place, it is of interest to the 
unmarried portion of the community, be- 
cause it is a leap year; and, as there will 
not be another for eight years, it behooves 
all maidens who wish to enter the thorny 
path of matrimony not to allow this 
twelvemonth to slip away unutilized. 
One word of caution I must give to those 
who are contemplating marriage. Do not 
propose, young ladies, unless you are 
quite sure that you can support a hus- 
band. A recent decision in Ohio has 
established the fact that a woman must 
pay her husband’s tailor’s bills; so assume 
not these solemn obligations lightly. 

The coming year is important for an- 
other reason, for in it will be held a 
presidential election. What part will 
women have in that contest? A minister 
once prayed for the congregation, dea- 
cons and choir, and then for ‘‘the unseen 
laborer who does so much for our sacred 
exercises,’ the organ boy. That seems 
suggestive of woman’s place. We shall be 
expected, out of sight and tightly boxed 
up, to keep things going in the great 
organ of the nation. Men’s voices will be 
raised in loud and swelling tones, but 
many would be unheard were it not for 
the unseen force that supports them. 
What party shall we join, in so far as 
women may join any party? Who knows 
the difference between a Democrat and 
a Republican, to-day, except the great 
overwhelming difference that the Repub- 
licans are victorious, and the Democrats 
—why, their fragments strew the sea. 
Yet be not too sure of the future. Like 
the atoms of Chladin, those fragments 
may yet become a symmetrical whole that 
shall be set to the harmony of victory. 

Which then will be the successful party 
next fall? Which will be the favorite 
presidential recreation—duck-shooting or 
blue-fishing? Shall we have a dictator or 
a Czar? These are problems which the 
future alone can answer. 

Whom shall we favor? To which party 
shall we make our leap year proposals? 
This one thing is sure: that whichever 
one can win the support of the women 
will sweep the country from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 





Is it not time that we were called itno 
the councils of the nations? Those men, 
left to themselves, can think of no mode 
of settling disputes but by fighting. For 
a strip of land in Venezuela, or a gold 
mine in South Africa, they would deluge 
the world with blood, destroy the flower 
of our young manhood, and plunge thou- 
sands of women and children into mourn- 
ing and poverty. Leave those interna- 
tional disputes to the women, if the men 
cannot settle them. Learn a lesson from 
the aborigines of this country, for among 
the Indians the squaws were always con- 
sulted on a question of war. Call together 
the wise women of America and England, 
and let them decide the dispute, just as 
the venerable Indian women brought 
about the treaty between the Colonists 
and the powerful Iroquois Confederacy, 
150 years ago, and as the sister of Charles 
V., of Germany, and the mother of 
Francis I., of France, made ‘‘the ladies’ 
peace”’ in the sixteenth century. Women 
are patriotic, but they know the value of 
human life and the sacredness of home. 
The great Valkyrie Brunnhilde rode her 
wild horse beside her warrior father, but 
dearer to her than victory was love. 


Miss Harr'et MAy MILLs: A great 
general, when told that the Alps lay be- 
tween him and victory, said: ‘‘For me 
there shall be no Alps.’’ There is in New 
York a body of women actively arrayed 
against woman suffrage. They are called 
the “‘antis,’’ but I prefer to call them ‘‘our 
unconscious allies.’’ They are blessings 
in disguise. One service they do is by 
increasing the agitation of the question. 
As we organizers go up and down the 
State, we find people more alive on this 
subject than ever before. The antis are 
helping us to get rid of our greatest 
obstacle, the indifference of women. 
There is more hope of an opponent than 
of an indifferent woman. More than once 
I have known an “‘anti’’ chrysalis to de- 
velop into a suffrage butterfly. The antis 
will all be suffragists eventually. In the 
second place, they have given us some- 
thing visible and tangible to fight. Many 
of them now record their opposition over 
their own names. We are always so glad 
when they are not anonymous! They 
have also got out a series of tracts, so 
full of misstatements that they help our 
cause. In many things, we and the antis 
agree. In their tracts they lay stress upon 
the fact that men and men are unlike. We 
say that, therefore, men cannot represent 
women. They say women should be pro- 
tected. We say that, if so, they should have 
every weapon of protection that men have. 
They say women should interest themselves 
in education and philanthropy. But these 
departments are controlled by politics, 
and interest in them can only be repre- 
sented effectively by the ballot. They say 
the home should be sacred. We say that 
if so it ‘should be protected and repre- 
sented. They say the ballot should be 
intelligent; but we do not agree that no 
women and all men possess intelligence. 

Before our annual meeting, the antis 
kept a paid advertisement in the papers 
for five days, warning people to keep 
away. The consequence was a largely in- 
creased attendance. Our county conven- 
tion was appointed to be held in a sleepy 
village that did not want us. The antis 
strewed the place with their tracts; and in 
consequence the sleepy old village woke 
up, and discussed the question, and we 
had fine audiences, and formed a good 
club there. 

The antis hold office. Nearly all the 
women office-holders in New York are 
antis. I never heard of one of them who 
refused an office, or who was not a success 
in it. 

They have said that we do not think 
well of men. We think very well of them, 
as far as they go; only we do not think 
they have political omniscience. One anti 
says that if suffrage were granted to 
women, men would go back 2000 years 
and turn into savages. We do not think 
so ill of men as that. We do not believe 
equal suffrage would uncivilize them. The 
antis have taught us all of our faults, and 
some of our virtues. It is good for us to 
learn toleration, and to agree to disagree. 
I acknowledge our debt to the antis as 
agitators and office-holders. I hope they 
realize their debt to the woman suffrage 
pioneers who made these things possible 
to them; and I hope that before long they 
will see the error of their ways. 

Mrs. DeVokr, of Illinois, made an able 
speech, and put the gist of the matter in 
a nutshell when she said: Our object is 
not to assert women’s rights as against 
men’s, or to usurp power and antagonize 
men, but to encourage truer companion- 
ship between men and women, and to 
promote the best interests of both. 

Mrs. A. L. Diaes said, in part: No 
man who believes in the Declaration of 
Independence denies our right to the 
ballot. Some think, however, that it is 
not expedient at this time, although 
eternally right and just. But you have 
before you a great problem as to whether 
republican government itself is to be suc- 
cessful at this time, and statesmen to save 
their souls do not know what will be the 
outcome. We believe that we have in our 
possession what is needed to make it a 
success—those things upon which are 
built the home life and the ethical life of 
the nation. We can supply what is lack- 
ing; not because women are better than 
men, but because they are other than men; 
because they have a supplementary part, 
and it is their mission to guard most 
sacredly and closely those things that 
defend the home life. Because of their 
womanhood, of their divine function of 
motherhood, women must always be 
most closely concerned with the things 
that pertain to the home. It belongs to 
man, with his strong right arm, to pioneer 
the way, and then woman comes along to 

elp him build up the enduring home 
upon which everything rests. 

We have facts to offer against the 
theory (for it is mere theory) of those 
who say it would be unsafe for women to 





vote. Their chief argument is that 
women would be contaminated by the 
dirty pool of politics; but are you content 
to have the government run in such a way 
that politics are a dirty pool? Women 
have already been legislators and done 
political work. The W. C. T. U. has 
secured laws requiring scientific temper- 
ance instruction in the schools through- 
out a large part of the Union. Whether 
you believe in prohibition or license, this 
is a beneficent measure. And they have 
done this magniticent work with much 
harder labor than if they had had the 
ballot. Wherever women have been be- 
hind the scenes and at the back of legisla- 
tion, it has been for things relating to the 
welfare of home life. It has been so in 
Wyoming. The women as voters have 
concerned themselves principally with the 
things that relate to education and the 
ethical environment of the home. In 
Colorado, three women were members of 
the last Legislature. They concerned 
themselves with questions relating to 
morality, with the protection of girls, etc. 
I do not claim that women are more moral 
than men, but the work of the world is 
differentiated between the sexes. You 
men have done your part magnificently in 
the physical development of this and other 
lands, but you have come to the end of 
your rope. You do not know what to do 
next; but we know, and we believe we 
can help you lift civilization a little 
higher. 

Where men and women work together, 
they always do it better. Instead of equal 
suffrage dragging women down, its effect 
is the reverse. I have been a municipal 
voter for eight years in Kansas, and I 
stand here to defend men from the accusa- 
tion that they will be less chivalrous to 
women when women have the suffrage. 
Instead, the polling places to which our 
brother men invited us have been made 
decent and safe and orderly. The 100-foot 
law was adopted at once. It will always 
be so; for good men, and all men, desire 
that good women shall stand by their 
side under safe and decent conditions, It 
is not good for man to be alone. I believe 
God made no mistake when He put men 
and women in this world together. 

Then shall their voice 
Of sovereign choice 
Swell the deep bass of duty done, 
And strike the key 
Of time to be 
When God and man shall speak as one. 


Mrs. Catt: There is no thinking man 
or woman who does not know that equal 
suffrage is bound to come. The only 
question is when and how. The opponents 
are merely fighting to stave it off. 

The pioneer suffragists have received 
many insults, but none such as our lead- 
ing opponents have received. None of us 
ever had our health drunk in a saloon, as 
was repeatedly done in Kansas to the 
wife of a leading Brooklyn minister, be- 
cause remonstrant literature was circulat- 
ing in Kansas saloons during the suffrage 
amendment campaign. 


GRACE GREENWOOD (Mrs. Lippincott) 
was introduced by Miss Anthony, and 
was received with great applause and the 
Chautauqua salute. Miss Anthony said: 
Long before most of you ever heard of 
women on the platform, Grace Greenwood 
was here in Washington writing letters to 
the press, and later helping edit the 
National Era, and reporting the early 
suffrage conventions as a friend of the 
cause. Twenty-seven years ago, to be a 
literary woman and a newspaper woman 
was a much rarer thing that now. 


GRACE GREENWOOD, in response, said 
she was so much of a recluse that she was 
glad to find traditions of her still remain- 
ing; and she hoped not to be wholly for- 
gotten in her own city of Washington so 
long as Miss Anthony was there to remind 
people of her. She had come to the plat- 
form, not in order to be introduced, but 
because the meeting was so crowded that 
she could not find a place anywhere else. 


Miss SHAW then humorously reviewed 
President Eliot’s strictures upon Miss 
Anthony and the Call for the Washington 
convention. She said that only a short 
time before the issuing of the Call, the 
suffragists had been publicly criticising 
President Eliot for signing the appeal of 
the Man Suffrage Association, and had 
published these criticisms in the suffrage 
papers and other papers, so that it was 
evident they were not trying to deceive 
the public as to his views. He had care- 
lessly used in his Forum article, language 
that applied to women as well as to men, 
and the women had a perfect right to 
quote it and apply it. President Eliot 
knows very little of women, because he is 
the president of Harvard. The chief argu- 
ment of the Man Suffrage Association is 
that women don’t want to vote. Then 
why form Man Suffrage Associations to 
prevent their doing it? All of these gen- 
tlemen know very little about women, 
or they would know that the Legislature 
might pass bills every year granting 
women suffrage, and if women really did 
not want to vote, they would not do it. 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON, of 
California, spoke on ‘‘Woman Suffrage 
and Motherhood.’’ She said, in part: 
Woman suffrage will strengthen and bene- 
fit the motherhood of this nation. In 
hinting that there is anything wrong 
about motherhood as it now exists, I am 
conscious that I go counter to one of the 
strongest opinions of the human race. It 
is claimed by the majority that mother- 
hood is an instinct, and that, as such, it is 
sufficient to its purpose and needs no 
education. I shall try to prove that 
civilized motherhood is much more than 
an instinct, and needs the highest educa- 
tion. It is necessary for the mother to 
understand humanity culture, and also to 
know that the main duties of motherhood 
come before the child is born. 

Our idea of motherhood is largely the 
eare of children in sickness, the waiting 
upon little sufferers; but when mothers 
understand their business, children will 





not be little sufferers. Scientists calmly 
claim it a& a necessity that four children 
should be born in every family if the 
human race is not to diminish in numbers, 
because 50 per cent. of all the children die 
before they are five years old. Of what? 
Mainly of preventible diseases. Who 
should prevent them? Their mothers. 
But do we have any convocations of 
mothers to consider measles? Mothers 
take it for granted that children must be 
sick, and devote their strength to nursing 
them. All that one-half of the race can 
do in its great business of child-rearing is 
to lose half our children! 

We are continually told of the superior 
mothers of great men. If the superiority 
of the few great men is due to the great- 
ness of their mothers, to what is the in- 
feriority of the many small men due? If 
women are responsible for the status of 
the race, they are responsible for the 
gambling, drinking, stealing men, as well 
as for Washington and Lincoln. Mother- 
hood needs to be educated. But who 
reads books about the care of children? 
The schoolma’ams. 

I will admit that each of you women 
here present to-night knows best by in- 
stinct how to bring up her own children; 
but don’t you see how it is with other 
mothers? Is it so with your neighbors? 

Again, in thousands of years ought 
not mothers to have learned the best way 
to dress a baby? Yet the average mother 
still clothes her baby in a long dress, in 
spite of instinct. The baby trips up on it 
—we have all seen them. The ‘‘instinct’’ 
of some mothers has taught them to wind 
up and swathe infants. Other mothers 
do not do it. Which is right? Some 
mothers tie up a new baby in a flannel 
bandage, and then walk the floor with a 
crying child and say that all children have 
to have the colic for three months. Any 
of us would have the colic under such 
circumstances. 

After all these years, would you not 
suppose that some woman might have 
thought out the best system of education 
for children? Men have thought it out, not 
women—Rousseau, Froebel, Pestalozzi. We 
have been too much wrapped up in our own 
children to care about children in the 
abstract. [I expect that presently you 
will be throwing things at me; but it is 
true. ] 

We have heard much of the superior 
moral sense of women. It is superior in 
spots, but not as a whole. If half the 
men in the world had been kept in 
the position women have, would it have 
been none the worse for them? If 
our conditions have made us superior, let 
us continue them, for we want superior 
people. But bad conditions do not pro- 
duce good results. Women’s position, at 
once above and below, with ‘‘bosses’’ 
above them, and children and servants 
below them, has been the most trying 
possible. No one can maintain exact jus- 
tice under such conditions. Men have 
been useful to each other, but women 
have not, until lately. Thank heaven, 
they are going to be. 

Here is an imaginary case that will show 
how undeveloped, in some _ respects, 
women’s moral sense still is: Suppose 
there were a train coming with a chil- 
dren’s picnic on board—300 merry, laugh- 
ing children. Suppose you saw that 
that train was about to go through an 
open switch, and over an embankment ; 
and your own child was playing on the 
track in front of it. You could turn the 
switch and save the train, or save your 
own child by pulling it off the track, but 
there was not time to do both. Which 
would you do? I have put that question 
to hundreds of women. I never found 
one but said she would save her own 
child, and not one in a hundred but said it 
would be right. The maternal instinct is 
stronger in the hearts of most women 
a any moral sense that ever was heard 
of. 

If you believe a woman knows by in- 
stinct just how to bring up her children, 
do not think about how you are behaving 
to your own children, but think back to 
your own childhood, and see if you were 
treated just right then. That will help 
you to see it. 


Mrs. Sretson recited the following 
original poem: 
MOTHER TO CHILD. 

How best can I serve thee, my child, my 
child! 

Flesh of my flesh and dear heart of my 
heart! 

Once o- wast within me; I held thee; I fed 
thee ; 

By the force of my loving and longing I led 
thee— 

Now we are apart! 

I may blind thee with kisses and crush with 
embracing, 

Thy warm mouth in my neck and our arms 
enterlacing, 

But here in my body my soul lives alone, 

And thou answerest me from a house of 
thine own— 

That house which I builded! 


Which we builded together, thy father and 
In 7 thou must live, O my darling, and 
die! 
Not one stone can I alter, not one atom 
relay— 
Not to save or defend thee, or help thee to 
Stay: 
That gift is completed. 
How best can I serve thee? O child, if they 
knew 
How my heart aches with loving! How deep 
and how true, 
How brave and enduring, how patient, how 
strong, 
How longing for good and how fearful of 
wrong, 
Is the love of thy mother! 


Could I crown thee with riches! Surround, 
overtiow thee 

With fame and with power till the whole 
world should know thee; 

With vee and genius to hold the world 
still, 

To bring ms: a and tears, joy and pain, at 
thy will! 

Still—thou mightst not be happy! 

Such have lived—and in sorrow. The greater 

the mind, 





The wider and deeper the grief it can fina. 
The richer thy nature, the more thou canst 
feel F 


“The keen stings that a lifetime is sure to 


reveal. 
O my child! Must thou suffer? 
Is there no way my life can save thine from 
a pain? 
Is the love of a mother no possible gain? 
No labor of Hercules—search for the Grai]— 
No way for this wonderful love to avail? 
God in Heaven, oh, teach me! 
My prayer has been answered. The pain 
thou must bear 
Is the pain of the world’s life which thy life 
must share. : 
Thou art one with the world—though I love 
thee the best. 
And to save thee from pain I must save al] 
the rest. 
Well—with God's help I'1l do it! 
Thou art one with the rest. I must love 
thee in them. 
Thou wilt sin with the rest—and thy mother 
must stem 
The world’s sin. Thou wilt weep—and thy 
mother must dry : 
The tears of the world lest her darling 
should ery. 
I will do it—God helping! 
And I stand not alone. I will gather a band 
Of all loving mothers from land unto land. 
Our children are part of the world! do ye 
hear? ; 
They are one with the world—we must hold 
them all dear, 
Love all for the child’s sake! 


For the sake of my child I must hasten to 


save 
All the children on earth from the jail and 
the grave, 
For so, and se only, I lighten the share 
Of the pain of the world that my darling 
must bear—- 
Even so, and so only! 


What is suffrage going to do for mother- 
hood? 

Women enter upon this greatest func- 
tion of life without one day’s preparation, 
and their mothers let them, because they 
do not recognize it as a business. We do 
not let a man practice as a doctor ora 
druggist, or anything else that involves 
issues of life and death, without training 
and certificates; but the life and death of 
the whole human race are placed in the 
hands of utterly untrained young girls. The 
suffrage draws the young girl out of her 
purely personal relations, and puts her in 
relations with her kind. It broadens her 
intelligence. I am not disparaging the 
noble devotion of our present mothers. [ 
know how they struggle and toil. When 
that tremendous force of mother love is 
made intelligent, 50 per cent. of our chil- 
dren wil! not die before they are five 
years old, and those that grow up will be 
better men and women. A woman will 
no longer be attached solely to one little 
group, but will be also a member of the 
community. She will not neglect her 
own on that account, but will be better to 
them, stronger and of more worth as a 
mother. 

CLOSING EX. COM. MEETING, 

The closing Executive Committee meet- 
ing was held in the parlors of the Hotel 
Arno on Wednesday morning. 

The report of the year’s work in New 
York State, prepared by Mrs. Jean Brooks 
Greenleaf, was read by Mrs. Mariana 
Chapman. 

The question where the next convention 
should be held was then taken up. The 
Corresponding Secretary read cordial in- 
vitations from the friends in different 
parts of the country. The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club of Cincinnati, O., invited the 
N. A. W. S. A. to meet in that city; the 
Colorado E. 8. A. invited it to Denver; 
the Oregon E. S, A. to Portland; and Mrs. 
Eva Munson Smith, in behalf of the Dis- 
trict E. S. A., to Springfield, Ill.; Mrs. 
Whitney and Mr. Merwin brought an in- 
vitation to St. Louis, Mo.; and Mrs. 
Virginia D. Young urged the claims of 
Charleston, 8. C., in an earnest and elo- 
quent speech. Several delegates said after- 
wards that if the vote could have been 
taken just after Mrs. Young’s speech, the 
next convention would have gone to 
Charleston. A good many members of 
the Association are still strongly in favor 
of meeting in Washington every year, and 
Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake moved that 
the next convention be held in Washing- 
_ After discussion, the motion was 
ost. 

Mrs. Blake then moved that the place 
of holding the next meeting be left to the 
Business Committee. Mrs. Avery moved 
as an amendment that the Business Com- 
mittee should take a vote of the Execu- 
tive Committee on the question by corre- 
spondence before deciding it. This amend- 
ment was accepted by Mrs. Blake, and the 
motion as amended was carried. The 
matter was left in the hands of these two 
committees because it was thought that 
in the course of the year some emergency 
might arise (such as the unexpected call- 
ing of a Constitutional Convention by 
some Southern State), which might make 
it highly desirable to hold the meeting in 
that place. 

It was voted that the District of Co- 
lumbia W. S. A. be asked to secure a roll- 
call of the present Congress on the suf- 
frage question, if possible, and at all 
events to ascertain how each member 
stands, 

It was voted on motion of Mrs. Colby 
that a mid-year meeting of the Executive 
Committee be held. 

It was voted on motion of Miss Yates 
that next year the By-Law requiring 4 
delegates to bring regularly signed creden- 
tials should be strictly enforced—a point 
that State Presidents will do well to note. 

It was voted on motion of Mrs. Avery 
that hereafter the annual reports of the 
National Officers shall be read to the Busi- 
ness Committee before being presented to 
the convention. The desirability of this 
was suggested by the stir that had been 
caused in the convention by the unexpecte 
reading of the paragraph relating to the 
Woman’s Bible, in Mrs. Avery’s report 4 
Corresponding Secretary. 

It was voted on motion of Miss Laura 
Clay, of Kentucky, seconded by Mrs. Vir- 
ginia D. Young, of South Carolina, that the 
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Southern Committee be discontinued. As | 


all the Southern States are now organized, 
a special committee to organize them is 
no longer needed. 

A Committee on Condition of the Field 
was elected, and the nominations made by 
the Business Committee for the Plan of 
Work Committee and Organization Com- 
mittee were ratified, with the addition of 
Mrs. Emmeline B, Wells to the latter. 
These committees are published in full in 
another column. 

It was voted on motion of Mrs. Mary 
Bentley Thomas, of Maryland, that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed to solicit from 
the State presidents valuable autographs 
to be sold at the National Headquarters for 
the benefit of the Association; and on 
motion of Mrs. Pickler, that Mrs, Avery be 


instructed to secure photographs of Miss | 


Anthony and her home, and of the homes 
of other distinguished suffragists, and 


have them for sale for the benefit of the | 


Association. Adjourned. 


=-_-- 


THE BLESSED BICYCLE. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

“There is no doubt about it; the spin- 
ning wheel turned upside down is the best 
friend our sex ever had.’ 

So says a happy Iowa mother to her 
intimate friend, in a letter from which I 
am allowed to quote. The letter was 
written to introduce the writer’s ‘‘son and 
heir.’ two months old at the time of 
writing. She says: 

“Think of it, my dear friend, the birth 
of that ten-and-a-half-pound boy was abso- 
lutely painless. My physician thinks my 
case very remarkable. I am so glad I 
have proved, to my own satisfaction, at 
least, that correct dress, simple diet, and 
systematic and healthful exercise do pre- 
vent suffering, and make maternity a 
blessing. None of the unpleasant symp- 
toms of pregnancy were present during 
the entire period, not even the commonest, 
nausea; and, as my strength increased, 
that of my child did likewise. If 1 were 
a large, strong woman, the facts would 
not seem to me to prove so much, but you 
know Lam small, with average weight of 
100 pounds, and he was a large child, with 
firmly-knit frame. His birth was not 
rapid, and the doctor said that in his 
practice he had never seen such a case 
which was not attended with great suffer- 
ing. I had expected to suffer somewhat. 

“I wish I could have a talk with you 
now as to prenatal impressions. My 
theories are somewhat modified. At 
any rate, I see more results from physi- 
eal training than from mental pictur- 
ing, which we hear so much about. Our 
‘bicycle boy’ has the most beautiful body— 
a perfect little Sandow—his chest remark- 
ably full and well developed; bat I wish 
he had his father’s eyes. In view of what 
you know of the bicycle training I was 
doing, you may be interested to know that 
all summer I arose at five in the morning, 
and rode my four or five miles round the 
track—only stopped at the beginning of 
the eighth month, and then substituted a 
walk of at least a mile every day. Next 
time I shall ride longer. 

“Bless the bicycle! Like everything 
else, it must be used with discretion; but, 
so used, it is the greatest blessing that 
ever came to us, 
return to the savage state in order to bear 
children painlessly. Correct dress, sensi- 
ble diet and systematic exercise will do it. 
But these things must be habitual.” 

The friend who obtained permission to 
send me the letter just quoted—herself a 
dear relative whose improved health since 
the purchase of her bicycle has been the 
wouder of us all—adds this comment: 

“Bear in mind that Mrs, C. is a most 
delicate and highly organized little wom- 
an, who has always had everything of the 
finest and daintiest. But as a young girl 
(she is now twenty-nine) she made up her 
mind to be perfectly comfortable and un- 
hampered in her mode of dress. So she 
has never worn a garment the least bit 
“snug,’’ has avoided heavy skirts, has had 
all her underwear in one piece, and all her 
skirts attached to waists. Still, she passed 
for astylish and alwaysa tastefully dressed 
woman. I have never seen such beauty 
of dress combined with such ease and 
freedom. And now she has her reward. 
Mrs, C, is not a visionary or imaginative 
person, but would be keenly alive to any 
disagreeable or painful feeling. She ate 
heartily of simple food, and slept a great 
deal.” 

Let all good women “‘bless the bicycle.” 
Other exercise, combined with easy cos- 
tume, fresh air, healthful diet, might lift 
the “curse”? from child-bearing, as in the 
case of Mrs. Stanton and others: but the 
exercise of the bicycle comes as a delight- 
ful recreation. I do not personally know 
of a single case where a woman has suf- 
fered in health from biecyele exercise, 
though it is evident that excess here must 
be injurious as in everything else. Ido 
know of many cases of improved health 
from the use of the wheel. 

They say—Mr. Bunner, the editor of 
Puck, says in a serious editorial—that the 
greatly decreased crop of divorce cases in 
the city courts this season is due to the 
“feminine bike’? more than to any other 
cause. These divorces were supposed to 
result mainly from the idle lives led by 
women at summer hotels, flirting often 
With idle men, while their husbands were 
busy in the city. Mr. Bunner says: 

The wheelwomen have picked up the 
free-masonry of the wheelmen; and a 
party of women riders need no special ties 
of congeniality or social connection to 
keep company for a day’s or a half-a-day’s 
ride as comfortably as so many men; for 


It is not necessary to | 





the honest bike not only wakes them up 
to healthful energy and healthful appetite, 
but it isa friend to good-fellowship, and 
a foe to gossip, dissension, and the evil 
thoughts bred of idleness. And, whatever 
you may think of our odd theory, we are 
contident in our own mind that many a 
husband lives to-day in clover who made 
the biggest purchase cf his life when, 
sometime last summer, he grudgingly 
paid for the ‘fool bicycle” 
must have. 


But something of a crisis is at hand. A 


| 


that his wife | 


determined effort is to be made by some | 


of the would-be fashion leaders to frown 
down the bloomers and ‘‘knickers,”* and 
make those who would escape great an- 
noyance wear a skirt on the wheel. 


But | 


even a very short skirt, only covering the | 


knees. I am told adds to the effort of 
wheeling, to the danger, and especially to 
a certain nervous strain about keeping it 
in its proper place. 


No man would admit | 


fora moment that he had equal freedom | 


on the wheel with other men if he was the 
only one compelled to wear a woman’s 
skirt. Men are unwilling to ride without 
‘clips’ to keep the fulness of their 
trousers out of danger. They seek for 
spring: heeled bicycle shoes to avoid the 
danger of catching their heels in the 
pedals. But I notice that the fashionable 
bicycle shoes offered to ladies, or pictured 
in the latest papers, have quite high 
heels—not five and a half inches high, as 


they tell us the new-fashioned slippers | 


are to have, but by no means low heels. 
These new heels promise a much-increased 
crop of uterine displacements and ovarian 
diseases, already quite common, largely 


asa result of the high heels that came in 


about a quarter of a century ago. 
FRANCES ELDRIDGE RUSSELL. 
St. Paul, Minn. Box 390. 


-_-- 


COLLEGE WOMEN. 

Mrs. Elizabeth A. Reed, A. M., of Chi- 
cago, has the distinction of having writ- 
ten the only paper that the Victoria In- 
stitute, or Philosophical Society of Great 
Britain, has ever accepted from a woman, 
A paper to find favor with this society of 
sarans must be of very high order. It 
must first pass their local Board, and 
then be sent in manifold copies to the 
highest authorities in Europe upon the 
question treated. Being returned to the 
Institute with the written opinions of 
these men, the final decision is made by 
the Council, in the light of the criticisms 
thus obtained. Mrs. Reed’s paper was 
upon the ‘Ethics of Buddhism.” It was 
presented in her absence by Dr. Theo. G. 
Pinches, of the British Museum, and copies 
of the discussion which followed will be 
sent her, so that her reply may appear 
with it when the publication is made in 
the Transactions. Mrs. Reed is the author 
of ‘Persian Literature,’ ‘‘Hindu Litera- 
ture,”’ etc. She is also president of the 
Illinois Woman’s Press Association, and 
one of the editors of the magazine for the 
University Association. 

Miss E. E. Bickford, biological class of 
“92, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
has been appointed assistant in biology at 
Vassar College. Miss Bickford lately re- 
turned from Freiburg, where she obtained 
the degree of Ph. D. 

Dr. Mary Augusta Scott, Fellow of Yale 
University, 1892-1894, and graduate of 
Vassar, has begun aseries of papers in the 
Publications of the modern Language 
Association of America, on the relation 
between the Elizabethan dramatists and 
the Italians of the Renaissance. The first 
paper, Elizabethan Translations of 
Italian Romances, appeared last June, the 
second on Poetry Plays and Metrical 
Romances, in December. 


on 


The New York branch of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnez is supporting 


the ‘Mercantile Inspection Bill,’ now 
before the Legislature. A committee, 


with Miss Adele Shaw, of Smith College, 
has sent out about 5,000 circulars to col- 
lege women in New York State, urging 
them to use their influence with the 
Assemblymen from their various districts 
in favor of the passage of the measure. 
At the recent annual meeting the officers 
of last year were unanimously re(lected, 
They are: President, Mrs. Laura Brownell 
Collier, Vassar; vice - president, Miss 
Elizabeth Raeburn Hoy, Vassar; secretary, 
Miss Inez H. Whitfield, Smith; treasurer, 
Miss Alice Williams, University of Michi- 
gan. The following Board of Directors 
was also elected: Miss Lydia Mitchell 
Dame, Boston University: Miss A. K. 
Green, Vassar; Miss Ethel R. Evans, Vas- 
sar; Miss Elizabeth Brown Cutting, Vas- 
sar; Miss C. V. Grover, University of 
Michigan. 

Miss K. F. Gleason, Wellesley, °91, has 


editorial assistant on the staff of the Cen- 
tury Dictionary, and served until the 
work was completed. Since 1892 she has 
been lecturer in literature to the School 
of Library Training, of the Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The trustees of Beloit College, by a 
unanimous vote, have conferred the de- 
gree of Master of Arts on Miss Sarah F. 
Anderson, principal of Rockford College, 
at Rockford, Lll., in, recognition of her 
attainments as a hala and her work at 
the head of an institution of learning so 


closely related to Beloit College. 
F. M. A. 
=_—— 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





The National Divorce Reform League is 
trying to raise the legal age for marriage 
in both sexes. it is absurd to allow boys 
of fourteen and girls of twelve to contract 
wedlock, and to prevent these immature 
and thoughtless unions will undoubtedly 
be one way of lessening divorce, 

In the annual report of Harvard Col- 
lege, recently published, a report from 
the dean of Radcliffe College appears for 
the first time. This declares the change 
from the Annex to the College to be vital, 
though not strikingly evident; and evi- 
dences of the importance of this change 
are given. A must important step has 
been taken, too, in the opening of the 
graduate courses in Harvard University 
| to women; and, as President Eliot remarks 
‘in his report, ‘‘The inroad was by no 
means alarming.’’—Christian Register. 

“The women of Missouri,’ says the 
Philadelphia Eveniny Telegraph, ‘‘are 
circulating a petition to the Governor of 
the State asking him to appoint only 
married men as resident physicians in the 
insane asylums of the State.”’ But why 
not appoint women physicians to look 
after the women who aie confined in the 
insane asylums of the State? This is the 
policy which has been adopted in South 
Carolina, and it might well be followed by 
the other States. The South Carolina 
experiment has been most successful, and, 
under Dr. Sarah Allan, the unfortunate 
women in the hospital for the insane at 
Columbia have never had better and more 
satisfactory treatment.—Charleston (S. C.) 
News and Courier. 





=<. - 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
EATING BIRDS’ NESTS. 


In the island of Java, far away from us, 
there lives a kind of swallow. It is a very 
pretty bird, with a ruff around its neck, 
long wings, and tail covered with green 
and blue feathers. 

They make their nests in the caves; not 
of sticks or clay as the other birds do, but 
of a sort of seaweed, a plant they get on 
the shore. This they chew up before they 
use it, and it makes a kind of gelatine, 
like that your mother buys to make you 


|| jelly. 


And the people eat them. ‘What, eat a 
bird’s nest!’ you say. Itdoes seem funny; 
but they are great delicacies, and often 
cost from fifteen to thirty dollars apiece. 

They are said to make beautiful soup, 
too. It is very hard to get these nests, 
and the men who go into the caves for 
them have to wear masks, or the birds 
would pluck their eyes out.—Our Little 


Ones. 
>a —~—_— 


HUMOROUS. 





Papa—Jack, what are you crying about? 
Jack—The conjurer at the circus to-day 
took five pigeons out of my hat, and kept 
them for himself.— Harper's Round Table. 


Teacher—Now, Tommy, tell us what 
the index finger is. 

Tommy—Yes’m; it’s that ’un you lick 
when you turn over the pages.— Chicago 
Record. 

The children of Israel did not belong to 
the Salvation Army, but we doubt if they 
felt any worse than the people of New 
York about having their Booths taken 
away.—Christian Register. 

Harry was four years old. His grand- 
mother was trying to teach him to count, 








won a prize of one hundred dollars for a | 


story, “The Woman's Board,’ published 
in The Youth's Companion. 

“The Making of the Century Diction- 
ary,’ was briefly sketched by Miss Mary L. 
Avery in the Vassar Miscellany for Novem- 
ber. Miss Avery graduated from Vassar 
in 1868 and was engaged in teaching for 
several years. In 1887 she was appointed 


| 
| 
| 
| 


and asked, “Tow many legs have you?” 
He answered, promptly, ‘“T'wo.” ‘*How 
many legs has Brownie?” After looking 
at the dog a moment, he replied, ‘‘Brownie 
has one on each corner.” 

The Journal of Education prints some 
curiosities in advertisements: ‘In a 
syndicate paper which we chanced to 
come across lately we find an advertise- 
ment that might cheer the heart of Dr. 
Butler, in so far as it may be taken as a 
sign that specialization is not carried to 
an undue extent in Australia. The actual 
wording is as follows: ‘Wanted—a man 
able to teach French and the piano, and to 
look after a bull.’”’ 

An English army officer, stationed at 
Allahabad, was one morning putting on 
his boot, when he felt a sharp prick. 
Several scorpions had been seen about the 
barracks. Without question, one of them 
had taken up its quarters in his boot. 
“Well,” he muttered, ‘‘the harm is done; 
and I may as well kill the creature.’’ So 
he began stamping violently, with a view 
to crushing the life out of the scorpion. 
Every stamp gave him exquisite torture, 
but he kept bravely at it till he felt sure 


the thing must be dead. Then he pulled 
off the boot, and was both relieved and 
vexed. The scorpion was a _ blacking- 
brush which his servant had carelessly 
left in the bottom of the boot. 





IMPOVERISHED blood causes that tired 
feeling. Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies, en- 
riches and vitalizes the blood and gives 
vigor and vitality. 











EDUCATIONAL. 
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| 
Preparation to 

| Enter College on 

| Certificate at 


Stevens’ School for Girls, 


New Gloucester, Maine. 


French and German spoken. A pleasant 
home. Special advantages in elocution, 
and the Literature of the English, French, 
German and Latin Languages, also in 
Music and Art. 





WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Family School. Both Sexes. Unsectarian. 
Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, 
Business and a useful life. 

Forty-third Year begins Wednesday, 
September 18th, 18905. 

Catalop ue of ALLEN BROTHERS, 


West Newton, Mass. 





The Allen Gymnasium 


—AID— 


TURKISH BATHS. 


Water Cure Department and Massage. 
42 to 56 St. Botolph St., Boston. 
Open from 9 A. M. to 6 P. M. Daily, except 
Holidays and Sundays. 


MARY E. ALLEN. 


MRS. HAILMANN'’S 


Training School for Kindergartners 
AND PRIMARY TEACHERS, 
(Formerly at La Porte, Ind.) 

Has been re-opened at Washington, D. C. 
Wednesday, September 18, 1895. 
EUDORA L. HAILMANN, 


The Cairo, Washington, D. C. 








WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE 

PENN. Opens 9th month, goth, 1895. _ Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES De 
GARMO, ph. D., President. 














Especial Offers. 


The massacres of the Christian Armenians have 
attracted the attention and aroused the sympathy 
af the civilized world. In order to furnish the 
triends of these down-trodden people with reliable 
information in regard to the origin and causes which 
led to the barbarous determination on the part of 
the Turkish Government to destroy the entire 
Armenian population in Armenia, and who is re- 
- a fer it, the following especial offers are 
made: 


THE ARMENIANS: 
. 
OR 
The People of Ararat. 
A Brief Historical Sketch of the Past and Present 
Condition of Armenia, the Armenians, their 

Religion, and Missions among them. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
By Rev. M. C. GABRIELIAN, M.D. 
220 PAGES, CLOTH BINDING, PRICE soc. 

(Original Price $1.00.) 


The Armenian Question, and the 
Massacres of the Christians. 
BY 
REV. M. C. GABRIELIAN, M.D. 
48 Pages, with a map. Price, 1oc. Original price 25¢ 
These works will be sent, on receipt of the above 
reduced prices, to any part of the world, postpaid. 
Address M. C. GABRIELIAN, M. D., 
Forest Grove, Pa. 








—, 













CAVEATS, 
TRADE MARKS, 
DESICN PATENTS, 
COPYRIGHTS, etc. 
For information and free Handbook write to 

MUNN & CO., 361 BroaDway, NEw York. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America, 
Every patent taken out by usis brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge 


ree in the 
Scientific American 
Largest cirenlation of any scientific paper in the 
world. Splendidly illustrated, No intelligent 
man should be without it, Weekly 2-208 
year; $1.50 six months. Adress, MUNN’ & co., 
Prearrenres, PCT Droadwov, New ork City. 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds. postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address. Leaflet Department, 
Woman's Journal ffice. Boston, Mass. 





Manuscript STANDS a good 
You Pchance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 





Jackson, Mich. 


LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Poems of the Farm Collected and illustrated by 
ALFRED R. EASTMAN Over 8o illustrations, 
Size 74x 9'4 inches Cloth Gilt edges Boxed $2.50 

Old Boston Keproductions of etchings in half-tones 
Uld Boston buildings with descriptive text. B 
HENRY R. BLANEY Size 7% x9% Cloth Gilt 
Edges Boxed $2.50 

Essie A Romance in Rhyme, by Laura Dayton 
FESSENDEN Illustrated by J. H. VANDEKPOEL 
Cloth $1.50 

On Winds of Fancy Blown Original verse and 
illustrations by MARY YALE SHAPLEIGH Ele 
gantly illustrated in half-tone with fac-simile let- 
ey Size 7xginches Cloth Gilt Edges Boxed 

2.00 


NEW EDITION PRICE REDUCED 


The New England Country Text and illustra- 
tions by CLIFTON JOHNSON Containing over 
One Hundred views of New England Scenery and 
ed Size 7x9'4inches Cloth Gilt Top Price 

2.00 

Aunt Billy By ALyNn YATEs Keiru, author of “A 
Hilltop summer’ “A Spinster’s Leaflets,” etc. 
Cloth $1.25 

Two Years on the Alabama By Lieut. ARTHUR 
SINCLAIR Confederate States Navy With 32 
Portraits and Illustrations Cloth Price $3.00 

Whiffs from Wild Meadows By SAM WALTER 
Foss, author of “Back Country Poems” With 
forty illustrations Cloth $1.50 

Back Country Poems By. Sam WALTER Foss 
Illustrated by Bridgman New Edition Cloth $1.50 


FOR SWEETHEART OR FRIEND 


Because I Love You A Choice Collection of Love 
Poems Edited by ANNA E.MAcK New Edition 
Cloth White and Gold Boxed Price $1.50 

Notes from Gray Nunnery By Mrs. J. S. HAL- 
LOCK Illustrated with half-tone vignettes Cloth 


$1.25 
DECISIVE EVENTS IN AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY 





The Campaign of Trenton 1776-7 By SAMUEL 
ADAMS DRAKE, author of “Our Colonial Homes” 
Cloth 50 cents 

NEW “OLIVER OPTIC” VOLUMES. 
The Blue and the Gray—on Land 

A Lieutenant at Eighteen By OLiver Optic 
Blue and Gray Cloth Gold Dies Illustrated 
Price $1.50 

ALL OVER THE WORLD LIBRARY 
Third Series 

Half Round the World By OLiver Optic Cloth 
Illustrated Price $1.25 
NEW VOLUME IN THE “START-IN- 

LIFE SERIES” 

The Lottery Ticket B . T. TROWBRIDGE 

Eight Full-page iliustrations Price $1.00 ; 
WAR OF 1812 BOOKS 
The Boy Officers of 1812 By Everett T. Tom- 


LINSON Illustrated 1.50 
3 By SAMUEL ADAMS 


The Watch Fires of 
DRAKE, author of ‘Our Colonial Homes,’ etc 


Cloth 50 Illustrations $1.25 
THE HAZLEWOOD STORIES 
‘*Little Daughter" By Grace Le Baron, author 
of ‘Little Miss Faith’’ Cloth Illustrated 75 cents 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE PRUDY” 
Kyste Duntes A Golden Girl By SopHiz May 
Making third volume in “Little Prudy’s Children’’ 
Illustrated Price 75 cents 
THE SILVER GATE SERIES 
Young Master Kirke By Penn Suirvey, author 
of “Little Miss Weezy Series” Illustrated Price 
75 cents 
(Other volumes in preparation) 





Any of the above sent, prepaid, on receipt of price 
Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free 


LEL AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER STATION, CAUSEWAY STREET. 
Trains leave Boston via 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


FOR 
Fitchburg, North Adams, Williamstown, Troy, 
Albany, Saratoga, Utica, Binghamton, Hornells- 
ville, Elmira, Syracuse, Rochester, Watertown, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Detroit 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis and 
points 


West, Southwest, and Northwest. 


6.45 A M Mail and Passenger. 
‘00 A. Nv. Express. Parlor cars Boston 


Day 

to Troy and Saratoga. 

00 Sundays only. Accommodations 
( « for Troy and Albany. 

. 

‘’ 





ow 
eo 


Passenger accommodation, 


Daily. Fast Express. 

Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 
via Cleveland and Boston to St. 
Louis via Niagarz Falls and De- 
troit, and Boston to Chicago via 
Binghamton. 

Pacific Express. 

Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 
via Niagara Falls and Detroit. 


> — 
=== 


w 
[—J] 
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7,00 P. M. 


Lowest Rate of Fares Guaranteed. 

Superb equipment, excellent train service, fast 
time and courteous employees. 

For additional train service from Boston to Fitch- 
burg and intermediate stations, see local time tables, 
which can be obtained at any railroad ticket office 
and all hotels in Boston. 

For maps, through time tables, rates of fare, parlor 
and sleeping car accommodations, or further infor- 
mation, apply at Company’s office, 250 Washington 
Street, or at ticket office, passenger station, Cause- 
way Street, Boston. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 

July 1st, 1895. 


BAIRD & MASON 


REAL ESTATE and RENTAL AGENTS. 
Money Loaned for Investors on the Best Farm Security, 


We have been in the Loan Business for eight years, 
and have never madeabad loan. If you have money 
to loan in Eastern Kansas write tous. Reference, 
Eureka Bank. Office, BUREKA, GREENWOOD 
COUNTY, Kansas. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 











MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
An important book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 


booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly, 








114% sth Ave., N.Y. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


BOSTON, FEBRUARY 29, 1896. 











Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued, 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takesa paper regularly from 
the t oftice—whether directed to his name or 
another’s. or whether he has subscribed or not— 
s responsible for the payment. 








LUCY STONE’S PORTRAIT. 


In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and permanent preservation, a 
likeness, enlarged from her latest photo- 
graph, taken in 1892, has been prepared 
by the heliotype process. This portrait 
the proprietors of Tae WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
offer to the public on the following favor- 
able terms: 

1. For cash, on receipt of . $1.00. 

2. For one new subscriber one year on 
trial, the picture will be sent gratis, 
postpaid, by mail, on application, on 
receipt of Poe a? ae . $1.50. 


FROM KANSAS CONGRESSMEN. 





The Remonstrance quotes a Mr. E. Wilder, 
of Kansas, as declaring that the worse 
class of women exercise municipal suffrage 
more generally than the better class. Mr. 
Wilder is the only respectable man in 
Kansas, so far as we have been able to 
learn, who has been willing to make this 
statement over his own name and address. 
It is so contrary to all the other evidence 
we have from Kansas that Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe addressed letters to U. S. Senator 
Lucien Baker and to U. 8. Representatives 
William Baker and R. C. Blue of Kansas, 
asking if it were true. 

Hon. William Baker replies: 


HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S. | 
WASHINGTON, D. C., FEB. 22, 1896. § 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 

Dear Madam: Your letter of the 21st 
inst. received. So far as my observations 
have gone, I believe the statement to be 
false. While in some towns the women 
may not take great interest in municipal 
elections, they in general do, and I believe 
this to be especially true of the better 
classes. Yours truly, 

WILLIAM BAKER. 


Hon. Richard W. Blue replied: 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 

Dear Madam: I am in receipt of your 
esteemed favor of the 21st inst, stating 
that a report, “purporting to come from 
Kansas, is being diligently circulated here, 
to the effect that in Kansas the worse 
class of women exercise their right of 
municipal suffrage more generally than 
the better class, and that consequently the 
effect of municipal woman suffrage is in 
favor of the worst side of politics,’ and 
asking whether this is true. It is not 
true. The election returns do not justify 
any such statement. Some of the oppo- 
nents of equal suffrage resort to state- 
ments of this kind, but their position has 
not been sustained. 

I think there is a very general dispo- 
sition among people of the better class on 
both sides of the suffrage question to wait 
and see. They desire to give the question 
a fair trial. 

Ever since the late Gov. Martin, an 
earnest opponent of equal suffrage, 
escorted his wife to the polls in order 
that she might vote, there has been a 
feeling that the proposition of municipal 
suffrage was worthy of an honest experi- 
ment. So far, I believe the results are in 
favor of it. I think our towns are better 
governed, and the laws more faithfully 
executed, under this system, than they 
were before it was adopted. I should 
very much regret a return to the policy 
of debarring our wives and daughters 
from participation in the affairs of the 
community that so infinitely affect the 
happiness of our homes. The state of the 
morals of the-country would be affected 
thereby, in my opinion, ina way we could 
not afford. 

If you were to ask me what, in my 
opinion, would conduce, more than any 
other influence, to the success of woman 
suffrage, I would say, unity and harmony 
of action among women. By carefully 
prepared plans, and vigorous coéperation 
in their execution, the women of the State 
can solve this question, and solve it right. 
It will require genius, patience and forti- 
tude, for it may be said of the emancipation 
of women, as Lincoln said of the emancipa- 
tion of the slave, ‘‘Wise counsels may ac- 
celerate, or mistakes delay it, but sooner 
or later, the victory is sure to come.” 

Very respectfully, R. W. BLUE. 

U. S. Senator Baker wrote: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., FEB. 25, 1896. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe: 

Madam: Iam in receipt of your letter 
of the 21st inst., relating to woman suf- 
frage at municipal elections in Kansas. 

My residence is at Leavenworth, Kan., 
and I have been present at frequent 
municipal elections, and [ am not willing 
to subscribe to the doctrine that ‘‘the 
effect of municipal suffrage is in favor of 
the worst side in politics.” 

Our elections are quiet and orderly, and 
whenever the election is important, the 
good women, as well as the bad ones, turn 
out and vote. The influence of woman 
suffrage at municipal elections upon the 
whole is good. Yours truly, 

LucIEN BAKER. 





MASSACHUSETTS SUFFRAGE HEARINGS. 

A hearing was given on Feb. 26, by the 
Committee on Election Laws, in old Repre- 
sentatives’ Hall at the State House, Bos- 
ton, to the petitioners for municipal suf- 
frage. Through a misunderstanding, the 
petitions for a change in the election laws 
to enable women to vote for presidential 
electors had been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Constitutional Amendments; so 
that this first hearing, which the peti- 
tioners had expected to be devoted mainly 
to presidential suffrage, had to be devoted 
exclusively to municipal suffrage. The 
speakers, however, found plenty to say on 
that subject. 

CHAIRMAN BLopGett called the meet- 
ing to order at 10.30, 

Mr. BLACKWELL briefly opened the case 
for the petitioners, and introduced Mrs. 
JuLt1A Warp Howe. Her beautiful and 
touching address will be published next 
week, 

Rev. Cuas. G. Ames said, in part: 


I lately came upon an account of a hear- 
ing given before the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature in 1832. It was on the question of 
having a railroad between Boston and 
Salem. The project was received with 
disfavor, and one member of the Legisla- 
ture ridiculed the idea of ‘‘setting a tea- 
kettle on wheels;”’ but the railroad from 
Boston to Salem is still running, and the 
locomotive has come to stay. 

Every man wishes not only that men 
were better fitted to be the companions 
of women, but that women were better 
fitted to be the companions of men. In 
the interest of men alone, if that alone 
were to be considered, we ought to wel- 
come everything that will make women 
more intelligent and broad-minded. What- 
ever cripples one wing cripples the bird, 
and society at present is flopping about 
with one wing tied. Let women keep 
house; it is just what they are made for; 
but municipal government is only house- 
keeping on a larger scale, and women are 
needed to help in it. If we indeed wish 
that God should save the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, we must help him to 
save it. 

We cannot remain in our present half- 
and-half attitude, having given women 
suffrage on some things and refusing it to 
them on others. We must either advance 
or retreat. If women are not patriotic, if 
they are not fit to vote, we should go 
backward and repeal school suffrage. We 
have given women the alphabet, and they 
are using it just now more diligently than 
men. If they are not to have suffrage, 
they oughtmever to have had the alphabet. 

At the time of the Revolution, only 
150,000 of the citizens of Great Britain 
had the right to vote. Has Great Britain 
lost or gained since then? Who doubts 
that its government is better now that it 
is more broadly based on the popular will? 

I never feel irritated, but I do some- 
times feel amused, by the objections 
brought forward on the other side. The 
experience of England, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming and Kansas has refuted all these 
objections over and over, and shown that 
the predicted disasters do not happen. 
The repetition of every such objection is 
like the reappearance of a cat that has 
been killed ten times. No matter, as long 
as that objection lives it is our duty to 
kill it. 

I wish we had conditional suffrage, suf- 
frage with conditions of intelligence, but 
conditions not insuperable to any one ex- 
cept for natural defect or crime. 

Nothing has given suffragists more 
courage than what has been well called 
the sham referendum. Who supposes 
that ten years ago we could have got 
109,000 votes for woman suffrage in 
Massachusetts? Some day it will be 
unanimous, and all who now oppose it 
will be ashamed. Some future committee 
will report in favor of woman suffrage, 
whether this one does or not; and I am 
quite willing, gentlemen, that that crown 
should rest upon your brows. 

Mrs. Epnau D. CHENEY spoke of the 
remarkable way in which women are or- 
ganizing all over the country, and of the 
valuable municipal work done by the 
Association of Collegiate Alumne. It was 
the height of unwisdom not to utilize the 
coéperation of women in municipal gov- 
ernment. The person who could do any 
useful work best was the person to do it. 
Did the poor Armenians object to having 
Clara Barton come to distribute relief to 
them, when she could do it better than 
any one else? Would anybody say she was 
out of place because she was a woman? 
The speaker told an amusing story of a 
town where, after school suffrage was 
first granted, an Irish washerwoman was 
elected to the school board as a joke. She 
was an ignorant woman, but she had a 
heart and brains, and she was accustomed 
to keep her own house clean. So when 
she went into the schoolhouse and saw it 
needed washing, she had it scrubbed from 
top to bottom. Like some Boston school- 
houses, it had not been washed for thirty 
years. Feeling conscious that she was 
not just the person to serve on a school 
board, she declined a reélection; but at 
the end of her term of office she left the 
schoolhouses in better condition than 
they had ever been before. I ask that 
women be allowed to help clean up the 
city and the whole Commonwealth. 

Mr. Harry Lvoyp said, in part: 

Iam glad to have the privilege of say- 
ing a few words for municipal woman 
suffrage. I do not appear here as a repre- 
sentative of any organization, but simply 
as a citizen of Massachusetts. I am glad 
the suffragists have had the courage to 
ask a labor agitator. Ido not profess to 
speak for the women of the so-called bet- 
ter class. I want to lift my voice, in my 
feeble way, for the poor working women 
and girls who cannot speak for them- 





selves. When I was abroad last year, Sir 
John Gorst told me that tifty years ago 
London was considered one of the worst- 

overned cities in the world. Now Lon- 
don, Glasgow, Birmingham and Manches- 
ter are quoted everywhere as examples of 
good government. It is because they have 
discovered what we ought to learn—that 
we can trust the common people, men and 
women alike. Women are now working 
in all sorts of industries, and it isa 
travesty on justice that they should nat 
have a vote in regard to the laws that 
affect their industrial condition. The 
women voted very handsomely against me 
for the school committee last time, but I 
bear them no grudge for that. They had 
as good a right to vote for my opponent 
as for me. There are women in the 
mills and factories all over the State 
watching this measure with interest. It 
is a shame that women like Frances Wil- 
lard, Mrs. Howe and Mrs. Fessenden 
should not have a vote. Moreover, I am 
convinced that the majority of our work- 
ing girls are as well qualified to vote upon 
municipal questions as the majority of 
their male associates working on the other 
side of the same bench. If any of them 
are not, it is because they have not had 
the vote and learned to use it. 

I have heard all sorts of objections, and 
some of them, I am sorry to say, from 
working men. It is said, for instance, 
that a woman could not nurse a baby 
properly if she had to go to the polls. 
But there are two hundred thousand 
married women working in mills while 
their husbands are walking the streets. 
The little boys have a common saying, 
‘Johnny, how's your father, and has your 
mother got lots of work?”” Those women 
might as well have avote. Fifty years ago, 
the same objections now made against 
suffrage for women were made against 
suffrage for working men. As women 
have had enlarged opportunity, their 
sympathies have widened, and they have 
become more valuable citizens. 

I belong to the wage-workers, and wish 
to be especially identified with them. 
With all their faults, they believe that 
women performing the same work should 
have the same wages, and that women 
rendering the same service should have 
the same ballot. In this country 140,000 
laboring men have endorsed the suffrage 
petition, and every labor convention for 
ten years has adopted a suffrage plank. In 
any measure extending suffrage to women, 
you will have the labor unions behind 
you. 

Mrs. S. S. Fessenden, president of the 
Massachusetts W. C. T. U., said that if, as 
we are told, moral considerations could 
not be given weight in politics, it was so 
much the worse for politics. Moral con- 
siderations ought to prevail. Men and 
women could accomplish more by work- 
ing together than apart, and something 
always goes wrong with the housekeeping 
when there is no woman to help about it. 

ADDRESS OF REV. PHILIP 8. MOXOM. 

Rev. Dr. Puriie 8. Moxom said: 

Gentlemen:—I am here to signify my 
willingness, and not only my willingness 
but my pleasure, to appear in behalf of 
the cause which is before you, and to give 
ina few words my testimony and the ex- 
pression of my conviction as to the right- 
eousness and wisdom of the movement 
which the ladies, and those who are with 
them, represent in their petitions. Asa 
public man for a quarter of a century, I 
have naturally given a good deal of time 
and thought to this, among other ques- 
tions, and I should like to record it as my 
deliberate testimony that I have not yet, 
after some diligent search, found one 
single rational argument against woman 
suffrage. It is rather an extraordinary 
thing. Most reforms that are past had 
at some stage some features against which 
apparently valid arguments might have 
been urged. With all respect for those 
who oppose this movement, and with the 
most candid endeavor to discover what- 
ever weight of reason might be on their 
side, I repeat that I have yet not seena 
single rational, valid argument against 
the participation of women in our day in 
the political administration of society. In 
the second place, the political life and 
character of our time suffers from the 
lack which will be supplied only by the 
full participation of women of proper age 
and qualification, not only in suffrage, but 
in all that that implies, in the administra- 
tion of our municipal or national house- 
keeping. It is no mere matter of senti- 
ment. My action in this matter is not 
based—as I should be perfectly willing to 
confess, were it so—upon a chivalric im- 
pulse towards what has been called almost 
ad nauseam the ‘tweaker sex; but I 
believe it is for the interest of the whole 
community, for the totality of human 
society. We are finding and we have 
been finding in a remarkable degree in 
this century, for example, that very much 
of the work of the world has sorely 
needed the immediate practical and 
skilled participation of women. You may 
take it in any sphere you like. You may 
take it in the sphere of religion, or mis- 
sions. The great movement by which this 
century is distinguished on its religious 
side is a movement in the direction of 
missionary enterprise, both at home and 
abroad, and of Sunday school work. It is 
not too much to say that the right arm of 
this enterprise, in devotion, in intelli- 
gence, in grasp of the situation, in en- 
thusiasm, in power to produce results, 
has been supplied by the women of the 
Christian church throughout this land and 
throughout the world. 

In education (while, as a result of cen- 
turies of privilege, centuries of training, 
naturally the science of pedagogy is more 
largely indebted to men than tou women), 
within the last quarter of a century many 
of the most valuable theoretic as well as 
practical contributions, not only to the 
science of pedagogy but to the practical 
working out of pedagogy in the education 





of youth, have been made by women. A 
good many men say, somewhat supercili- 
ously, that a woman is not competent to 
deal with public questions, and it is en- 
tirely a reform against nature to give her 
the ballot. Women are considered com- 
petent to teach, from the kindergarten up 
to the college, from five-sixths to nine- 
tenths of the men who administer public 
affairs, and to take them at that period of 
life when they are most plastic, when 
more than at any other the character of 
public men is determined, and yet they 
themselves are assumed to be not qualified 
to exercise the functions for which they 
fit these very men. That seems to be an 
anomaly. Then in our commercial life, 
within the last quarter of a century, there 
has been a great inroad of women in all 
kinds and all departments of business. 
To-day if the women were withdrawn, not 
only from the lower positions of clerical 
service, but if they were withdrawn from 
the business world as a whole, there would 
be a universal collapse, and it would be a 
long time before there could be a recovery. 
The entrance of women into business has 
raised the level, I do not hesitate to say, 
in my opinion, of the morality of business. 
Manufacturers and merchants, men who 
are by nature and tradition prejudiced 
against woman suffrage, have, of their own 
free will, given to me testimony of the 
value of the service of women not only in 
a mere clerical capacity, but in the exer- 
cise of their judgment as they began to 
get training upon financial matters. With- 
in the last two or three months I have 
heard men say it would be impossible for 
them to go on with success but for the 
reinforcement they have received in this 
way. And here is a very significant thing. 
A certain judge, a man whom everybody 
knows and who has the profound respect 
of men, a liberal man, but one still under 
the influence of tradition with respect to 
the place of women in society, was not 
only depreciating the desire of women for 
the ballut, but depreciating their entrance 
into commercial life, speaking of its prob- 
able result as deterioration of the feminine 
character. As he spoke in that way, a 
manufacturer, a man doing a large busi- 
ness, and of many years’ experience in 
manufacturing in New England, inter- 
rupted him and said, “On the contrary, 
the morality of our offices is simply revolu- 
tionized by the entrance of women. The 
kind of talk that used to be common in 
our places of business has practically dis- 
appeared. Why? Because women are in 
the places of clerks, accountants, and 
helpers in the general carrying on and 
administration of the business.” And he 
cited the case of a man whom we knew, 
to whom he had made some remark about 
the number of women employed in offices, 
who replied by drawing an under breath 
and muttering a curse against it. He had 
been put under restraint that he never 
had known before the coming of women 
into that office, and he was angry because 
he could not be the same kind of a man he 
had been in the habit of being all his life. 

These are slight things, but they show 
the general tendency. It is sometimes 
said if women come into politics they will 
not improve but grow worse. On the 
contrary, I think there is every reason for 
affirming that just as the adoption of the 
Australian ballot has enormously improved 
the condition of things at our polls, so the 
coming of women to the polls as voters with 
their husbands or their friends or by them- 
selves, will unquestionably have the effect 
it has had in commercial life, of purifying 
and elevating the whole tone of our politi- 
cal administration. There is a great deal 
of talk about the incompetency of women. 
It is said that woman has not the training 
for the administration of public affairs or 
an understanding of those questions which 
one ought to understand. For centuries 
woman has been as far as possible debarred 
from the kind of training that would 
qualify her, and yet the fact is that she 
shows a surprising capacity to judge 
justly of public questions to-day, consider- 
ing her history. It is not simply the ques- 
tion of a woman’s capacity. It is a ques- 
tion of moral duty to society to utilize 
the whole of its moral and intellectual 
forces in the development of its life, in the 
expression of its political thought and 
energy. To-day the administration of the 
city is a matter of municipal housekeep- 
ing. It isan economic matter and also a 
moral matter. I should like to know 
what would become of the economics 
of our households if it were not for 
the good sense and judgment and 
practical wisdom of women? We need 
that just as much in the administra- 
tion of city affairs as in the adminis- 
tration of the home. The administration 
of municipalities is very largely a moral 
question, and is so recognized. The 
pressing questions all along the line to-day 
are moral questions, of the moral health 
of the community, and if there is anybody 
who is competent to pass judgment on 
questions of this sort it is woman, both 
from her natural character and from her 
training. 

It is said that the right to vote is not a 
natural right, and we are told that the 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
so decided. It might be supposed that 
even the Supreme Court of the United 
States, with all due respect to one of the 
highest and noblest courts in the world, 
is not absolute and final in its judgments. 
Humanity is in a fluid and progressive 
state, and new things may come with 
larger ideas. If it is a right for any one 
to vote, if government draws all its powers 
from the consent of the governed, which 
is fundamental to our idea of government, 
and under that any one has a right to 
vote, then any one whose interests, tem- 
poral and social, economic and moral, are 
involved in the administration of govern- 
ment, and who has the capacity to pass 
judgment upon economic and moral ques- 
tions, has quite as much right as any one 
who to-day exercises that right. It seems 
to me we are passing beyond, if we have 
not already passed beyond, the question 





as to its being a right. Legislators are 
not in their chairs to consider what rights 
they can convey. They are simply repre- 
sentatives of the people, with no ultimate 
power of their own, and it is a question 
as to what they shall do that shall best 
conserve the good of the whole people: 
not only one section or one sex, but how 
the whole people shall attain the highest 
results in the social and economic life of 
the Commonwealth. In that view of it 
there remains no further any question, 
Have legislators the right to withhold that 
which is, if not by nature, yet by the very 
condition of social welfare, not only a 
right but a duty? I have long got beyond 
the point of appealing to women upon a 
question of their rights, and have a 
pealed rather to a sense of fundamental 
obligation, not only to their immediate 
surroundings but to the whole Common- 
wealth and to the whole country. As 
they have given their best interest in so 
many other directions, so they are bound 
to give it in this, and it seems to me we 
shall then quicken our steps towards the 
“consummation devoutly to be wished,” 
when the political and economic adminis- 
trative life of our municipalities and of 
our Commonwealth shall incorporate in 
itself all of the forces of intelligence and 
morality which are necessary in order to 
the attainment of the highest ends of its 
organic and the social life. 


Mrs. MAry CLARKE SMITH gave an en- 
tertaining account of her experience on 
the Wellesley school board and in the 
Wellesley town meeting. 

Mrs. Mary Howes said that women 
had not only common sense, but some- 
times uncommon sense. When woman 
was created, man was asleep; and ever 
since then women could do many things 
while men are sleeping. 

Besides the foregoing speakers, who had 
been invited by the Suffrage Association, 
brief addresses were made by James F. 
Morton, Jr., and Mrs. Martha Moore 
Avery. 

Mr. THoMAS RUSSELL, treasurer of the 
Man Suffrage Association, appeared for 
the remonstrants. He said, in a soft and 
sneering voice: 

It did not seem well, to those active in 
opposition, that the remonstrants should 
be entirely unrepresented, so I was re- 
quested by several gentlemen and ladies 
to come here to-day. But when I look at 
the attendance to-day and compare it with 
last year, when the hall could not hold 
the people,* I am inclined to think it was 
hardly worth while. I do not come to 
pass upon the justice or wisdom of mu- 
nicipal woman suffrage. These have been 
passed upon by a higher authority, the 
people of Massachusetts, and I hope you 
will listen to them. I have here a state- 
ment issued by the Man Suffrage Associa- 
tion before it disbanded, in regard to the 
vote last November. When the Wellman 
bill was suggested, I and many others had 
doubts as to its expediency. Those doubts 
are removed. The vote against woman 
suffrage was the largest expression of 
opinion ever given by the people of Mas- 
sachusetts. There were 186,000 MEN who 
voted against woman suffrage, and 86,000 
who voted for it. Never before has there 
been such an expression from the voters. 
There was a male majority of 100,000 
against woman suffrage. There was a 
majority of 46,000 against the prohibition 
amendment six years ago, and it has never 
been heard from since. The question of 
woman suffrage does not even deserve con- 
sideration. 


Mr. BLACKWELL called attention to the 
fact that the Man Suffrage Association, 
according to their own acknowledgment, 
had spent three times as much money in 
the campaign as the suffragists, and that 
they still refused to file a sworn statement 
of their campaign receipts and expendi- 
tures as required by the law. 

Mr. Russet said he did not believe 
they could be compelled by law to file 
such a statement; but his books were 
open to inspection by Mr. Blackwell, who 
might publish any items from them that 
he chose. 

Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL analyzed 
the alleged overwhelming expression of 
public opinion against woman suffrage, 
following the line of reasoning adopted by 
Mr. Russell in the document handed by 
him to the committee: 


According to the census of 1895, there 
were in Massachusetts 560,000 men quali- 
fied to register and vote. Of these, only 
186,000 voted against woman suffrage. 
Therefore, if the reasoning of the man 
suffragists is sound, two-thirds of the men 
in Massachusetts either favor woman suf- 
frage or do not object to it. And this 
result was obtained after an unprece- 
dented expenditure of money and effort 
by the Man Suffrage Association to bring 
every Opponent to the polls. 

According to the Man Suffrage Associa- 
tion, there were 575,000 women who could 
have registered and voted that it was 
inexpedient to extend municipal suffrage 
to women. Only 864 did so; therefore, 
99 4-5 per cent. of the women in Massa- 
chusetts either favor woman suffrage or 
do not object to it. Mr. Russell had con- 
sidered only the men’s vote. The speaker 
said she should consider only the women’s 
vote, as we were often told that the ques- 
tion ought to be decided by the women 
themselves. According to the women’s 
vote, every senatorial, representative, 
county and councillor district in the State 
went for suffrage, by a majority of at 
least tento one. The total vote of women 
throughout the State was in the affirma- 
tive 25 to1. And this result was obtained 





*When Lady Henry Somerset was the 
speaker.—Eps. WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 
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after the Man Suffrage Association had 
covered the walls and fences throughout 
the State with huge posters urging women 
to vote “no.”’ She could not agree with 
Mr. Russell that the question did not even 
merit consideration. Anything for which 
109,000 citizens of Massachusetts had 
voted was deserving of consideration. 
She also reminded Mr. Russell that the 
amendment abolishing the color qualifica- 
tion for suffrage had been defeated in 
every State where it was submitted to 
popular vote, including some of _the 
strongest Republican States in the Union; 
et a few years later it had become law 
throughout the country. 

In adjourning the hearing, Chairman 
Blodgett announced that a hearing on the 
petitions for license suffrage would be 
given next Wednesday, March 4. 

On the morning of Feb. 27 a hearing 
was given in the same place, by the Com- 
mittee on Constitutional Amendments, to 
the petitioners for the submission of an 
amendment giving full suffrage to women. 
There was a good attendance. 

Mr. Blackwell made the opening argu- 
ment. Addresses were given by Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
Rev. Florence E, Kollock, Mr. Oswald 
Garrison Villard, Mr. Geo. A. O. Ernst, 
Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, Mr. Clyde Duni- 
way, and Miss Cora A. Benneson. Mr. 
Thomas Russell again appeared for the 
remonstrants. He declared that the re- 
monstrants for years had been desirous 
to have a constitutional amendment 
for: woman suffrage submitted to the 
voters, and he went on to read an argu- 
ment urging the Legislature on no account 
to submit one. He was replied to by Miss 
Blackwell, Miss Gail Laughlin, and Mrs. 
Mary Clarke Smith. 


-_- 


UNWARRANTED ARRESTS OF WOMEN. 


The systematic and cruel oppression of 
friendless women by the police and the 
courts of American cities is one of the 
strongest reasons why women should be 
made voters. Consider the meaning of 
the following: 


Magistrate Wentworth in the Essex 
Market Court to-day astonished Patrol- 
man Rosenberg, of the Eldridge Street 
Station, when the latter arraigned Lena 
Schwartz, No. 178 Chrystie Street, to 
answer a charge of disorderly conduct. 

“Arrest the men,”’ said the magistrate. 

“On what charge?’ asked the patrol- 
man in surprise. 

“The same charge against them will do 
that you make against the women,” said 
the magistrate; ‘and then, when I go into 
a hearing of the matter and the man 
proves his innocence, I will discharge him 
and punish the woman.”’ This argument 
arose over the testimony Patrolman 
Rosenberg gave against his prisoner. He 
testified that he was about seventy-five 
feet away from the woman, and saw her 
speak to a man who passed by her house. 
The patrolman said that he questioned 
the man, who admitted to him that the 
woman had addressed him. The magis- 
trate questioned the patrolman closely, 
and inquired why he had not brought the 
man along as a witness. 

“I cannot accept your testimony as to 
what the man said, as that is merely hear- 
Say testimony,’ said the Court; ‘bring 
the men along who are spoken to by these 
women, and let them testify themselves.”’ 

“The men won’t come,” said the officer. 

“Then arrest them,” said the magis- 
trate. ‘I see no reason why women who 
are arrested on suspicion of having com- 
mitted a crime should be punished with- 
out legal evidence.” 

To the policeman’s assertion that he 
knew that the character of the woman 
was bad the magistrate replied that she 
was not on trial as to her general char- 
acter, Again asserting that he could not 
hold the prisoner without specific evi- 
dence, the magistrate discharged the 
woman, 








This abuse is not only usual in New 
York, but in Boston and other cities. 
Women are arrested, convicted and im- 
Prisoned without specific evidence, while 
their male associates are allowed to go with- 
out arrest. A policeman’s mere assertion 
that a woman is of bad character ought 
hot to subject her to arrest. H. B. B. 


MISS ANTHONY’S BIRTHDAY IN MAINE. 





HAMppEN CorNER, MARCH 25, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Harmony Hall was the scene of a very 
Pleasant gathering on Saturday evening, 
Feb. 15, to celebrate the 76th birthday of 
Susan B. Anthony; also to dedicate the 
hall, which is the old Universalist church, 
the first built in the town, in 1823. 
It had been presented to the Village 
Improvement Society to repair. The 
Society, comprising both men and women, 
‘8 the outgrowth of the Woman Suf- 
frage Association of Hampden. The “new 
Woman” and the new societies aspired to 
4 new and clean hall, and this entertain- 
ment was given under the auspices of both 
Societies. The hall was tastefully decora- 
‘ed with flags and bunting. A large 
Portrait of Miss Anthony, prettily draped 
with yellow silk adorned the stage. 
Lovely potted plants occupied the place of 
the pulpit. ‘‘Harmony Hall’”’ was printed 
‘2 conspicuous letters on the wall. A 
fine program had been carefully prepared 

. Was successfully carried out. A 
biographical sketch of Miss Anthony’s life 





work was read by Jane H. Spofford. 
Delicious cake and coffee were served, 
and all were delighted with the social and 
harmonious event. 8. 


-_--— 


WESTERN NOTES. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Colorado, 
in conversation with the writer, expressed 
great satisfaction at the prospect of Utah’s 
admission. When asked what part of the 
Constitution pleased him best, he replied, 
without a moment’s hesitation, ‘The 
woman suffrage plank.’’ Evidently he 
knew nothing of any evils resulting from 
woman suffrage in Colorado. 


Judge Sedgwick, of the Fifth Judicial | 
District of Nebraska, has appointed Miss | 
Nellie V. Kelley as official court stenog- | 


rapher. Nebraska has been a State since 
1867, but this is the first time a woman 
has held this position. 

Miss Carrie Holloway is deputy sheriff 
of Cass County, Nebraska. Her brother, 
Harvey Holloway, is sheriff. 

Mrs. Mather, an evangelist in the M. E. 
Church, is having excellent success at 
Hull, Ia. 

One of the political demands in the 


platform of the Socialist Labor Party is | 


“Universal and equal right of suffrage 
without regard to color, creed or sex.” 
VIOLA KAUFFMAN, 
Omaha, Neb. 





LADIES’ NIGHT AT ROYAL ARCANUM. 


The annual Ladies’ Night of the Royal 
Arcanum Mutual Benefit Society, at 
Young’s Hotel, on Thursday evening, Feb. 
20, was a very interesting occasion. The 
members are all men, but once a year they 
invite ladies to a grand banquet, after 
which they listen to addresses by invited 
guests. On the present occasion the State 
president, Mr. Loring, opened the after- 
dinner proceedings with a few well-chosen 
remarks, and introduced Rev. Dr. Lori- 
mer, whose theme was ‘‘Great Britain and 
America.” After urging a more cordial 
union of the Anglo-Saxon race, and depre- 
cating the Jingo demonstrations of Con- 
gress and a portion of the daily press, Dr. 
Lorimer closed with a brilliant plea for 
woman suffrage. He was followed by 
ex-Speaker Noyes, of South Boston, on 
‘‘Patriotism,’’ and he, too, avowed his 
firm belief in woman suffrage. Mr. Henry 
B. Blackwell followed with an address on 
‘‘Woman,”’ and made a logical plea for 
woman’s enfranchisement. Mrs. Sallie 
Joy White closed with an address on 
‘‘Woman in Journalism,” giving a sketch 
of woman’s pioneer work and advance in 
that field, closing with the suggestion that 
the Royal Arcanum should extend its 
membership to women. These addresses, 


interspersed with fine solos by male and | 


female voices, were well received, and the 
occasion spontaneously became a_pro- 
nounced and 
meeting, resulting in numerous conver- 
sions. 


-_<-- 





NEW YORK WOMAN SCHOOL COM- 
MISSIONER. 


DrypDeEn, N. Y., Fes. 26, 1896. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Dryden is perhaps the only district in 
New York State where the women’s vote 
actually elected a woman school com- 
missioner two years ago. The term being 
two years, only a part of the districts had 
a commissioner to elect, and before another 
year the act under which they voted was 
declared unconstitutional, although they 
have voted for trustees and members of 
boards of education for some time. But 
this was a general election, the commis- 
sioner district being about half the 
county, and we had a very spirited cam- 
paign, some of the women even taking the 
trouble to vote for the man candidate, 
who used money freely and belonged to 
the dominant party, but was badly 
beaten by the modest little woman who 
was nominated by the Prohibitionists and 
endorsed by one of the old parties, both 
together in a hopeless minority. Our 
Miss Gale, however, has held the office 
for a full term, in spite of an attempt 
at her removal by law. She made an 
enviable record, and refused a renomina- 
tion and probable reélection, to accept a 
better position in a normal faculty, Other 
women have been school commissioners, 
but she was a woman’s candidate elected 
by women’s votes—tlie first and only time 
they had a chance to vote for that office. 

Later on full suffrage will doubtless be 
granted, but the memory of this early 
victory will not be forgotten. 

J. GILes Forp. 
oe 


IN MEMORIAM. 


HANNAH MARTIN TRACY CUTLER, M. D. 

Mrs. Hannah M. T. Cutler, one of the 
earliest and most eminent of the original 
woman suffrage workers, and in 1870-71 
the president of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, died on Feb. 11, at 
the residence of her daughter, Mrs. 


inspiring woman suffrage | 


Dr. Mott, at Ocean Springs, Mississippi. 
She was in her eightieth year, and had 
survived most of the pioneer suffragists 
to whom her name was nobly familiar 
forty years ago. 

Hannah Martin was born in Vermont 
in 1816. She went West in early life, and 
after the death of her first husband, Mr. 
| Tracy, she studied medicine and practiced 

in Cleveland. She took part in the second 
Ohio Woman's Rights Convention, held in 
Akron, O., in 1851, at which Sojourner 
Truth electrified the audience. In the 
third Ohio Convention, held in Massillon, 

May 27, 1852, she was also present. There 

was organized the Ohio Woman’s Rights 
| Association, with Mrs. Cutler as president. 
She took part in the fourth National 
Woman’s Rights Convention,held in Cleve- 
land, in 1853. There I first met her. She 
| took part in the fifth National Convention 

at Cincinnati, in 1855, and made an admira- 
ble speech. Mrs. Cutler continued in 
active practice in Cleveland. In 1860-61 
she canvassed Wisconsin. She helped to 
| organize the American W. S. A. in 1869. 
| In September, 1870, she was elected presi- 
| dent of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association, succeeding Henry Ward 
Beecher in that position. Soon after, she 
went to California. Later she resided in 
Illinois,and afterwards travelled in Europe. 

During the latter part of her life Mrs. 
Cutler lived with married daughters; 
first with Mrs. Parker Jarle, after Mrs. 
Earle’s death, with Mrs. Dr. Mott. She 
was always a warm friend and co-worker 
with Lucy Stone. Her funeral took place 
| at Ocean Springs, from the Episcopal 
Church, of which she was a member, Rev. 
Ebenezer Thompson, dean of the Gulf 
Coast, officiating. To the older workers, 
the death of Mrs. Cutler severs a tie of 
affection, and eloses a chapter of inspiring 
memories. She was a strong, brave, 
honest, generous-hearted woman, whose 
children and grand-children rise up and 
call her blessed. H. B. B. 














| 
| 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


| New York, Fes. 19, 1896, 


Editors Woman's Journal: 





| On Friday morning of last week there 
| Was an important conference at the resi- 
| dence of Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, 160 
| Hicks Street, Brooklyn. There were pre- 
| sent, from the Kings County Woman 
Suffrage Society, Mrs. Cornelia H. Carey, 
president, and Miss Jessie Cassidy, treas- 
urer; from the New York City League, 
your correspondent, president, and Miss 
Harriet A. Keyser, organizer; from the 
Brooklyn Association, Mrs. Cornelia K. 
Hood, president; from Dutchess County 
Society, Miss Margaret Chanler, president; 
from Mt. Vernon League, Mrs. Mi.ton 
Rathbone, president; and from the Na- 
| tional-American Association the organ- 
izer, Mrs. Catt. All were there to meet 
Mrs. Maud 8S. Humphrey and Mrs. Mary 
| H. Loines of the Legislative Committee, 
who had come down from Albany for a 
consultation. 

Mrs. Humphrey told us many interest- 
ing things about matters in the Legisla- 
ture, the many staunch friends we have 
in both houses, and the earnest champions 
who are ready to fight our battles. The 
best mode of action to secure success was 
discussed; also the number of votes that 
we could command among those who 
were with us last year, and of the new- 
comers this year, was canvassed. Finan- 
cial matters occupied the rest of the time. 

The annual meeting of the Consumers’ 
League was held last week. This associa- 
tion has for its object the protection of 
shop girls. Strict inquiries are made 
among the shops to ascertain where em- 
ployees are well treated and where they 
do not have due consideration. The mer- 
chants whose methods meet the approval 
of the League are placed on a “white 
list,"’ and members are pledged to deal 
only at those establishments. Mrs. Rus- 
sell Lowell, the president, presided, and 
the Assembly Hall of the United Charities 
Building was well filled to listen to an 
address by the Hon. Joseph H. Choate. 
He said that for five years the officers of 
the League had been trying in vain to 
secure legislation ameliorating the condi- 
tion of shop girls; but he failed to point 
out the obvious fact that, if the ladies of 
the League and the shop girls were voters, 
the enactment of laws for the protection 
of those employees would be speedily 
brought about. 

The Woman’s Press Club gave a Valen- 
| tine breakfast at the Tuxedo, Madison 
| Avenue and 59th Street, on Feb. 14. 
About four hundred ladies, with a small 
sprinkling of the other sex, sat at long 
tables in the large ball-room, which was 
decorated with flowers and palms. During 
the breakfast a band discoursed sweet 
music, and, after the coffee, Mrs. Croly, 
the president, introduced the Rey. Ed- 
ward Eggleston, who delivered a bright 
address. Songs, recitations, and short 
speeches followed. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 











210 West 59th Street. 





FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH" 





‘ SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH" 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,.USA. 














NOTES AND NEWS. 





Miss Constance Ingalls, second daugh- 
ter of ex-Senator John J. Ingalls, of Kan- 
sas, made her first appearance on the 
lecture platform, recently, at St. Joseph. 
Her subject was ‘‘Fin de Sicle Hero Wor- 
ship.” 

At a meeting recently held in Philadel 
phia, under the auspices of the National 
Reform Association, Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph 
Blankenburg gave addresses on ‘The 
Duties of Citizenship.’’ Mrs. Blanken- 
burg held that disfranchised citizens do 
not count for much in politics. 

The valuable compilation entitled ‘‘Wo- 
man in Sacred Song,’’ made by Mrs. Eva 
Munson Smith, of Springfield, IIl., is 
attracting attention in England, where it 
has been deservedly praised by Rev. J. 
Cullen, D.D., in his “Vision of Good 
Women.” . Mrs. Smith is an active suf- 
fragist, and gave an excellent address last 
year before the Equal Suffrage Club of her 
city. 

During a discussion on good citizenship 
and the condition of city affairs by the 
Methodist ministers of Detroit, Mich., Rev. 
J. M. Gordon, of Arnold Church, is re- 
ported as saying: “My brethren may 
not approve of my course, but I advised 
the young women of my congregation 
yesterday to buy themselves revolvers, 
and told them, ‘The first tough that at- 
temps your ruin, shoot him like a dog.’” 
There has been a good deal of excitement 
in Detroit lately because of criminal 
assaults on women and children. 


Mrs. E. P. Hersey writes: ‘‘The School 
Suffrage Association of Watertown held a 
reception Feb. 26 at the residence of 
Senator J. P. Niles. It was a brilliant 
success. Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith, of 
Wellesly, gave a very interesting and in- 
structive address. She held her audience 
to the end and made many warm friends. 
As is usual in woman suffrage gatherings, 
the company represented the cream 
of the town, both men and women. 
Mrs. Niles, president of the Watertown 
association, presided in her usual graceful 
and happy manner, and received the con- 
gratulations of her guests.” 


Sketching is forbidden in Constanti- 
nople except under the strictest regula- 
tions. When F. Hopkinson Smith sought 
to transfer to canvas some of the charm. 
ing views in the neighborhood of the 
Golden Horn, an official from the ministry 
of police was in constant attendance upon 
him. He has written an account of his 
experiences for the March Century, ‘‘A 
Personally Conducted Arrest in Constanti- 
nople,’’ and it will be illustrated with 
reproductions of some of the water-colors 
he made. Notwithstanding their vigilance, 
some of these pictures escaped the scrutiny 
of the police. 


READY 


In our Retail Clothing Department 


Evening, Dress Suits, 


Correct in every particular of fabric and 
Also Dress Vests of White Pique. 


All made in our workshops on the premises. 











style. 


Macullar Parker Company, 


400 Washington Street. 





Lectures on Greece 
BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 

1. The Old Greece and the New. 
2. The Greece of To-day, with spe- 
cial reference to the life and develop- 
ment of Women. 
3- Troy and the Homeric Isles. 
4. The Religion of Greece. 


These lectures are given singly or as a 
course, and with or without stereopticon 
illustrations, as desired, and are adapted to 
women’s clubs, high schools and academies. 


Address 141 Franklin Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


HOLLIS STREET 


THEATRE. 
ISAAC B. RICH .. Proprietor and Manager. 
Beginning Monday, March 2, 

George Edwardes’ English Burlesquers 
In the Spectacular Musical Comedy Hit, 


AN ARTIST’S MODEL. 


SEVENTY PLAYERS FROM LONDON, 
Beautiful Women, Clever Comedians, $30,000 worth 
+ of London and Paris Costumes. 
Evenings at 8. §Matinees Wed. and Saturdayat 2. 
Regular Hollis St. Theatre Prices. 


Castle Square Theatre 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 997 Tremont. 
Branch Office, 17B Tremont St. . Tel. 3901 Boston 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 

Commencing March 2. 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN S 


Mikado. 


FOR ONE WEEK ONLY. 








Evening Prices - - - - - - Balc. 2gc., Orch., soc. 
Matinee Prices - - - - - - asc. for every seat in 
the house. 


ALL SEATS RESERVED. 
DOORS OPEN 7.15 AND : P. Mf". 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


CHAS. F. ATKINSON.««++eseeeeseees Manager 








Last Week of 


BOUCICAULT - MARTINOT 
COMPANY, 
In the GRAND SCENIC PLAY, 


THE WORLD. 


NEXT WEEK—MARCH 9, 
SAVED FROM THE SEA. 











OPENING OF LADIES’ 


Shirt Waists, 


IN GINGHAM, MADRAS, 
LAWN AND BATISTE, 
—\ 


MISS I. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 


These Waists are of the same high grade 
as those which made Miss Fisk’s Waists in 
such demand last year, and all are invited 
to examine them. 





The Lecture Room 
and Office Chair. 


(PATENTED JAN. 21 AND FEB. 11, 1896.) 


It Claims the Following Advantages: 

A correct physiological position; allows 
no twist to the spine. The table is set at 
proper angle of vision. 

Ink can be used instead of pencil, saving 
much copying. Ink drawer holds any 
common inkstand. 

The drawer under the seat, for MSS. 
and stationery, is prevented from falling 
out by a catch at the back. It can easily 
be made to lock. 

Pens may be laid across the drawer, or 
slipped into the pen-rest under the arm. 

The chairs are comfortable, symmetrical, 
nd handsome and strongly made. 

Wide seats prevent crowding and admit 
a change of position. 

Having a broad base, they will not upset, 
and need not be fastened to the floor. 

Price, $3.50 each, or $36.00 per dozen if 
large order given. 


Address, 


H. E. HUNTER, 


1214 Fourteenth St. N. W., - - Washington, D. C 


THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE é:. 


i Industrial Union desire 
. isabled 





Women’s Educational an 
to call the attention of ladies temporarily disab! 
through’ nervous diseases to the favorable terms 
they have been able to obtain at the Newton Rest 
Cure. For particulars address Befriending Com- 
mittee, 254 Boylston Street, Boston 
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For the Woman's Journal, 


SANCTA CLARA. 





BY 8. E. C. 





When the great nations rose, in days of yore, 

And girded them for strife, then floated forth 

Above the conquering armies of the North 

That standard which the storied legend bore 

Of him who slew the dragon. Nevermore 

Those hideous fangs should tear their human 
prey, 

Since good incarnate henceforth should hold 
sway 

O’er evil vanquished, prone, to rise no more. 

Yet still, from age to age, the hydra heads 

Of the slain dragon rise from out the dust. 

St. George! St. Michael! where are ye to- 
day? 

The reek of carnage from the Orient spreads ; 

The dallying nations sheathe their blades in 
rust, 

While, in God’s name, a woman leads the 
way. 


—_—— -_-- 
For the Woman’s Journal, 


UNDER THE SNOW. 





BY CLARA ELIZABETH CHOATE, 





Under the snow lies a secret, my dear, 
Under the snow ; 

And it whispers the coming of roses fine 

And the golden bell of the jessamine vine, 
This secret under the snow 


Under the snow sleeps a song, my love, 
Under the snow ; 

And, its notes unawake to buttercups fair, 

Or the violets’ call in soft summer air, 
This song sleeps under the snow. 


Under the snow lisps a prayer, my sweet, 
Under the snow ; 

And it melts in a hope on the crocus leaf, 

And promises life in the hyacinth wreath, 
This prayer down under the snow. 





AWAKENING. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 





Never yet was a springtime, 
Late though lingered the snow, 
That the sap stirred not at the whisper 
Of the south wind, sweet and low; 
Never yet was a springtime 
When the buds forgot to blow. 


Ever the wings of the summer 
Are folded under the mould; 
Life that has known no dying 
Is Love’s, to have and to hold, 
Till sudden, the bourgeoning Easter! 
The song! the green and the gold! 
—Hurper’s Magazine. 





-_-- 


A DAMASCUS GARDEN. 


BY WILLIAM P. MACKENZIE. 





What though I toil ‘mong wranglers of the 
mart? 

A key doth let me where no strife is found; 

The roses breathe a welcome ‘mid the 


sound 
Of waters tinkling where the lote-blooms 
part, 


And through the sheltering vines the sun- 
rays dart. 
There I, from life’s hypocrisies unbound, 
Hear truthful Love's glad greeting, and 
am crowned 
With roses in this garden of the heart. 


Then forth a prince I wander in disguise. 
I hide the purple and the jewelled star 
Again with gray, rough garments, feel the 
jar 
Of miser-quarrels; yet my shining eyes 
And royal mien almost the truth betray,— 
"Mong slaves, a king walks on the com- 
mon way. 


-_oe 


JESSIE DURLAP’S CHANCE. 


WILLAMETTA A. PRESTON, 





‘Jessie, something must be done!” 

“Yes, Maud, I have realized that for 
several days, but what can we do? I have 
racked my brain trying to think, but all to 
no purpose. Here we are in this little 
cottage in Brookville, literally hedged in. 


We cannot leave home to seek larger 
spheres of usefulness.” 
“Sphere of usefulness!’ exclaimed 


Maud, switching her duster vigorously. 
“It'll be a question pretty soon of a sphere 
of starving. Misfortunes never come sin- 
gly, they say. Here’s mother down with 
rheumatie fever, and Seth Wilkins declares 
he can’t pay even the interest on that 
note, and—”’ 

‘Look on the bright side,’ replied Jes- 
sie, cheerily, giving the finishing touches 
to the room they were regulating. ‘‘Mother 
is so much better now, and we're a long 
way from starving. We have wheat and 
corn, potatoes and wood, and a small 
supply of groceries. The hens will begin 
to lay soon, and Bonnie gives a nice lot 
of milk. Yet I know as well as you do, 
Maud, that we must contrive some way to 
earn a little money. Mother needs so 
many things, and there will be the doctor’s 
bill to pay.”’ 

“Oh, dear me!’ sighed Maud, as they 
returned to the kitchen, and she began 
washing the breakfast dishes. ‘I do wish 
I was a great artist, or a successful author, 
or a popular singer, I wouldn't care which, 
if I could only have all the money I 
wanted for once. I am so tired of living 
from hand to mouth as we do.” 

“What are you going to do now, Jes- 


sie?’’ she added, as her sister brought out | 


La 





her cake-board and began to cream sugar 
and butter together. 

“Why, Fannie Haskins wanted me to 
make the birthday cake for her party to- 
night, and she will help on your dress in 
exchange. She can give it such a stylish 
air. After all, Maud,’ whisking the 
whites of the eggs into foam, ‘I believe 
we'd better do the very best we can with 
the opportunities each day brings us. If 
we are faithful in the little things, we 
may have a chance to do greater ones, 
We cannot leave mother, that’s certain.” 

Here the invalid’s bell tinkled, and 
Jessie quickly answered its summons 
leaving Maud to ponder her last words. 

The cake was baked and decorated, and 
was as pretty as the most fastidious 
could desire. Dinner was over, and the 


girls with their sewing sat down in moth- | 


er’s room for a long, quiet afternoon. The 
invalid was gaining rapidly, but was not 
yet able to sit up. Mother’s room was 
the pleasantest of the house. Its win- 
dows, facing east and south, let the sun- 
light enter all day. The choicest flowers 
of their house plants were here ina slen- 
der vase, and however much life might 
perplex them, the sisters brought only 
bright smiles and cheery words. 

As a general thing, although obliged to 
consider carefully the question of ways 
and means, their life was a happy one. 
It was only since the mother’s illness that 
they had tried so earnestly to add to their 
limited income. Jessie was the more 
anxious of the two, and could hardly keep 
the subject out of her mind, while the 
more volatile Maud chattered gaily of 
various bright things, and the mother 
smiled at her quaint conceits. 

It was a relief to Jessie when she heard 
Fannie Haskins’ rap at the door, a rap 
which she had learned to distinguish 
from all others, as Fannie came in nearly 
every day. Jessie did not take her friend 
into the cosy, sunshiny room where Maud 
was sewing and entertaining her mother, 
but led the way into the kitchen to show 
her the cake. Fanny was delighted with 
it. It would be the crowning beauty of 
the table. 

“IT can make tolerably good plain cake, 
apple-cake, cream-cake and one-two-three- 
four cake; but these fancy fixings are 
beyond me.” 

*Won.t you come in and see mother?” 
asked Jessie, after the work had been 
praised, and the preparations for the 
party discussed. ‘We haven't said any- 
thing to her about this. She would be 
afraid we were overdoing.” 

‘No, I guess not,’’ replied Fannie, ‘‘but 
I'll come over to-morrow afternoon and 
give you a start on that dress. You get 
it ripped and pressed out nicely.’’ Then 
Fannie took the cake up carefully, and 
started homeward. 

Jessie and Maud had been invited to 
the party, but they could not leave their 
mother, and neither cared to go alone. 
They would be sure to hear all about it 
from Fannie the next day. 

They had hardly finished their work 
when Fannie came over the next morn- 
ing. Both girls looked at her in surprise. 

“T couldn’t wait until afternoon,”’ she 
said, eagerly, “I have so much to tell you. 
Here, let me rip up that waist while I 
stay. Your cake was just splendid, Jes- 
sie. Didn't I hear you say that you'd 
like to earn some money, only you couldn’t 
leave home? I told Miss Margrave so 
last night.”’ 

“Why, Fannie Haskins, how could you?” 
exclaimed Maud in horrified tones. ‘*Miss 
Helen Margrave, the daughter of the rich 
professor, who has bought the Day 
house?” 

“The very same,” replied Fannie, coolly. 
“But do let me explain before you quite 
snap my head off. ‘Why, I did not know 
you had such cooks in Brookville,’ re- 
marked Miss Helen. By the way, Maud, 
she is just delightful; she isn’t a bit stuck 
up, and is so bright and kind! I had just 
told them that the cake was my birthday 
present from you. ‘It is far ahead of any- 
thing that Pinxter, the caterer at Thorton, 
sends over. I wish I could persuade her to 
honor my birthday féte with such an- 
other... Then I told her what you said, 
and she’s coming over to see you to-day. 
She would have called before if she had 
thought you'd care to have her.” 

Jessie and Maud were almost vexed, 
but there was no chance to say anything 
more, for at that moment the Margrave 
carriage stopped at the gate. 

“There she comes now!’ exclaimed 
Fannie. ‘‘Never mind your morning 
dresses, you look as pretty as pinks. I'll 
goin and sit with you mother while she 
stays.”’ 

Jessie went to the door to admit her 
caller. She had frequently seen the tall, 
beautiful girl in Sunday school, where 
they sat side by side, but she had been 
too busy to call upon her. 

‘Miss Haskins thought you would be 
glad to have me call,”’ said the stranger, 
flashing a sympathetic glance at the young 
girl before her. 

“Thank you,” replied Jessie simpiy, 
taking her into the little sitting-room 








where she had left Maud. But Maud had 
vanished. Jessie did not know whether 
the call was one of business only, or of 
friendliness. 

“Miss Haskins told me of your kind- 
ness in making her birthday cake. Will 
you do as much for me?’ Helen Mar- 
grave had fine instincts; she knew from 
Jessie’s manner at the door that Fannie 
Haskins had been there before her, and 
had told of her proposition the previous 
evening. She pitied the young girl, 
burdened with the care and responsibility 
of the household; she liked her bright 
face, her ‘‘thoughts”’ in the Sunday school, 
and admired her courage. 


Jessie felt the evident friendliness of | 


her manner, and her stern resolve melted 
as before the sunshine They became 
confidential, and when at length Helen 
rose to go, each felt that she had found a 
congenial, helpful friend. 

“‘Well, I hope she stayed long enough,’’ 
snapped Maud, as Jessie came into the 
little kitchen after her caller departed. 
“Here it is almost noon, and my dress 
isn’t pressed out. Are you going to make 
her cake for her?” 

“Yes, Maud, our chance has come. Not 
what we would have chosen, perhaps, but 
it will pay us well, and we can work at 
home. Miss Margrave wants me to make 


all the cake for the féte, and for their | 


family table, and she will ask her friends 
to give me their orders instead of sending 
over to Pinxter. We shall be busy and 
happy.” 

‘IT suppose I ought to be glad,” said 
Maud, her gloomy face in strange con- 
trast to her words. “But I do think you 


are fit for something better than a 
drudge.” 
“Who said I was going to be a 


drudge?’ laughed Jessie, moving the iron 

swiftly over the dark-wine-colored cloth. 

“Cooking is an honorable employment, 

and I like it. 

lines from Lucile? 

“We may live without poetry, music or art, 

We may live without conscience and live 
without heart; 

We may live without friends, we may live 
without books, 

But civilized man 
cooks.”’ 

In time Maud became reconciled to the 
new departure. Cake-making was dainty 
work, and there were the added comforts 
they were able to get for their mother, 


cannot live without 


besides the satisfaction that little by little | 
they were accumulating the means to pay | 


the dreaded doctor’s bill. Miss Margrave 


had procured them as many orders as they | 


could fill, from families who would pay 
well for Jessie’s confections. She often 
called at the cottage, brightening them all 
with her cheery presence. She brought 
flowers and delicacies for the invalid, 
placed many pleasures in Jessie’s way, 
and won Maud toa more hopeful view of 
life. 

‘*My sphere is a useful one, if it is nar- 
row,” Jessie said to Fannie Haskins one 
day. 

‘“My dear, there is an old saying that 
the best way to reach the heart is through 
the stomach,” laughed the merry girl. 


“That was true for once with Miss Helen. | 
By the way, I have a special compliment | 
I was sewing for Miss Helen | 


for you. 
yesterday, and we were speaking of you. 
Mrs. Margrave said that ‘a young lady with 
cultivated tastes like Miss Jessie, who can 
work as she does, and is not ashamed to 
earn her living by it, is arara avis in these 
nineteenth century days, and deserves 
much credit.’ ” 

“I think so too,’ added Maud, frankly. 
‘But it is vastly more agreeable than to 
live on uncertainties.’’— Selected. 


NATIONAL PLAN OF WORK. 








The following plan of work for 1806 was 
recommended by the N. A. W. S, A. at the 
annual meeting in Washington, and was 
adopted by the convention: 

Believing that the surest path to vic- 
tory lies in the united, earnest and har- 


monious effort of a great and powerful | 
organization, based upon the one claim of 


“No sex in citizenship,’ we recommend 
that the chief line of work for the coming 
year shall be further organization. Last 
year the Plan of Work Committee said: 
We believe that three things are of su- 
preme and immediate importance. 

1. A practical plan of 
which shall unite in State and National 


Associations sufficient numbers fairly to | 


represent the true status of the question 
in the minds of the public. 

2. A method to bind the clubs more 
closely to the State and National Associa- 
tions, and to find 
every club organized and alive until the 
complete enfranchisement of women shall 
relieve it of further responsibilities. 


3. Methods to raise money with which | 


to conduct the necessary work of organi- 
zation. 

In 1896 we believe still that these three 
things are of “supreme and immediate 
importance.” 
established in the possibilities of organiza- 
tion resulting from the successes of 1895 
will inspire each member of the Associa- 
tion to resolve that twice the amount of 
money shall be expended for this work in 
1896, and every member should join in the 
ambition to assist in producing a double 


Have you forgotten those | 


organization, | 


a means of keeping | 


We believe the confidence | 


club membership by the next 
Meeting in 1897. 
ORGANIZATION. 

We recommend that a standing Com- 
| mittee on Organization be continued, and 

that it be nominated by the Business Com- 
mittee and elected by the Convention, as 
last year. 

Through the generosity of our ‘Lady 
Bountiful,’ Mrs. Southworth, the N. A. 
W.S. A. has been enabled to establish a 
headquarters in Philadelphia. We have 
long needed a central point from which 
our work could be issued, and that we 
have at last established a headquarters in 
a business block, is a step indicative of 
increased dignity and prosperity. It is 
now eminently proper that as much of 
the organization work as possible shall 
be placed in the headquarters. We 
recommend that the publication and mail- 
ing of the Bulletin and all business con- 
nected with it should be placed in the 
headquarters. We recommend also that 
the clerical work necessarily arising from 
the orders and mailing of the books from 
the Course of Study be transferred to 
Philadelphia, 

It has been demonstrated that a com- 
paratively large sum is required for clerk 
hire in order to do a correspondence nec- 
essary to do efficient field work. If double 
the money is to be expended in the field 
the coming year, we must expect to pay a 
sum proportionately larger for office ex- 
penses. We therefore recommend that a 
regular clerk be allowed the Organization 
Committee, and that an office be provided 
by the Committee convenient to its chair- 
man. 

We recommend that each lecturer em- 
ployed by the Organization Committee be 
authorized to use the title ‘‘Lecturer and 
Organizer of the N. A. W. 8S, A.” 

We recommend that the provisions in 
| the Plan of Work of 1895, that ‘the plans 
of the Committee on Organization shall be 
approved by the Business Committee 
before being carried into execution,’”’ and 
that ‘‘the Business Committee shall make 
a contract with each organizer employed 
as to financial remuneration,’’ be adopted 
for 1896, 

We recommend that the Organization 
Committee be instructed to aid in strength- 
ening and increasing the organization of 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico and 
Oklahoma. These States surround our 
nucleus of suffrage States, where the 
greater promise of the early enfranchise- 
ment of women is to be found, The work 
so well begun in these States this year 
should be continued until all are fitted for 
campaigns. We recommend especial at- 
tention to Idaho, where an amendment 
will be voted on in November, to Arizona 
and Oklahoma, where Constitutional Con- 
ventions may be called during the year, 
and to Nevada, where an amendment has 
passed one Legislature. 

We recommend especial help in organi- 
zation for Delaware, where a Constitu- 
tional Convention is expected soon. 

We recommend that each Southern State, 
not yet well enough organized to hold a 
State Convention and elect its officers by 
representation, shall be aided in organiza- 
tion; but in the event that any Southern 
State decide to hold a Constitutional Con- 
vention, the work of the South shall be 
concentrated upon that one State. As Vir- 
ginia stands at the foot of our list of 
| States in point of organization, we urge 
| especial help for that State. 

We recommend that each State appoint 
an Organization Committee to push the 
work of State organization, and we urge 
especially that each State, so far as possi- 
ble, effect county organizations. 


Annual 








WORK FOR CLUBS. 

We recommend the continuation and 
financial support of the Course of Study 
in Political Science. 

We recommend the continuation of the 
National Suffrage Bulletin, as an econom- 
ical and simple method of communication 
with the local clubs. 

We recommend that blank-books for 
secretaries and treasurers, order-books, 
and other supplies necessary for local 
clubs, shall be kept in stock at the head- 
quarters, where they can be sold at low 
rates to all clubs. We recommend that 
letter-paper with a printed head suitable 
to all local clubs be provided at head- 
quarters, and sold to all who desire it. 

We recommend that the Business Com- 
mittee appoint a committee of three to 
prepare a series of booklets on the biogra- 
phies of the early leaders of the woman 
suffrage movement. These biographies 
must be brief enough to be read at a pro- 
gram meeting of any club. We believe a 
more intimate knowledge of the personal- 
ity, the character and sacrifices of these 
leaders will not only interest all local 
workers, but will inspire them with fresh 
resolution to serve our cause. These 
biographies should be sold to the local 
clubs and all others desiring them, at low 
rates. 

We repeat a recommendation of the 
Plan of Work of 1895: For practical work 
| looking towards legislation, we recom- 
mend that each State Association, through 
its local clubs and individual workers, 
| shall gather from the tax lists of all the 
; counties the number of women holding 
taxable property, the amount of such 
property and the amount of taxes paid. 
This has already been done in New York 
and Kansas, likewise Connecticut, and the 
total amount of taxes paid by women 
in those States was a _ revelation to 
the public, and compelled every respector 
of the Declaration of Independence to be- 
lieve in woman suffrage. 

We recommend, further, that in al! 
States where unjust laws exist concerning 
women, the State Association shall en- 
deavor to secure the revision of those 
laws. We recommend them to agitate for 
school suffrage, and in the twenty-three 
States where there this form of suffrage is 
| enjoyed, to use all their powers to get out 
}a large vote of women. Next, we urge 





them to agitate either for municipal oy 
presidential suffrage. We recommend to 
all States that they defer asking foy a 
| constitutional amendment to be submitteg 
| to popular vote until the State is well 
organized, and until there are strong ip. 
| dications that the chief political parties 
| will endorse woman suffrage in their plat. 
forms. 

| We also recommend that each local club 
send delegations to each county political 
convention, and to each primary when 
possible, and that the State Associations 
send delegations to each State Political 
Convention, and urge upon all of them 
the endorsement of woman suffrage in 
their platforms. 

We recommend that this Association 
urge the women throughout the United 
States, whether in organizations or out 
to see that delegations or individuals wait 
on every man who holds a legislative 
office, or is a candidate for such office, to 
secure his promise for legislative action 
favorable to woman suffrage. 

We recommend that a Committee of 
Letter-Writers shall be appointed by the 
Business Committee, The persons to serve 
on this committee must all possess un- 
usual gifts in the art of letter-writing, 
One shall be appointed for each organizer, 
It will be her duty to place herself in cor. 
respondence with the new clubs reported 
to her by that organizer. She will en- 
courage the new workers, advise them 
and help them in all ways possible. We 
believe by this means the local clubs will 
be nurtured more carefully than _hereto- 
fore, and that clubs composed of weak 
elements may, in this manner, be trained 
to become independent forces. 


FINANCE, 


The Plan of Work Committee estimates 
that $10,000 should be expended by the 
Organization Department in the coming 
year. We believe this amount can be 
raised, with proper effort. 

Recognizing the aid the Entertainment 
Committee has given to the local clubs in 
suggestions of ways to raise money, we 
heartily recommend the continuance of 
that committee. 

We recommend that each local club in 
the United States be appealed to for aid in 
the national work of organization. We 
recommend that the month of May be 
made a ‘‘benefit’’ month for the National 
Organization, and we urge local clubs 
throughout the nation tu give some kind 
of entertainment during this month, the 
proceeds to go to the National Organiza- 
tion Fund. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

We recommend that brief articles written 
by well-known individuals shall be fur- 
nished at least once a month, or oftener, 
if possible, by the headquarters at Phila- 
delphia, to the Press Committees of the 
various States who are willing to receive 
them. Each State Committee will ascer- 
tain the number of papers willing to print 
these letters, and will send to each a copy 
which has been prepared at headquarters. 
In this way the article will appear simul- 
taneously all over the United States, after 
the manner of a syndicate letter. 

Our committee is firmly convinced that, 
if this Plan of Work can be carried out 
carefully and wisely, our association may 
meet at its next Annual Convention proud 
in the consciousness of a membership 
doubled and a cause strengthened. Let 
our Association know no idlers the com- 
ing year; but let us make “a hard pull, a 
strong pull, and a pull all together,” that 
we may build an association whose power 
will be felt from the Atlantic to the Paci- 
fic, and from Canada to the Gulf. 

Submitted by Plan of Work Committee, 

CARRIE CHAPMAN-CaATT, Chairman. 
ANNA L. DiGGs, } 
LAURA CLAY, 
Mary G. Hay, 
EMMELINE B. WELLS. ) 
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Do people buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla in 


preference to any other,—in fact almost 
to the exclusion of all others? 


Because 


They know from actual use that Hood’s 
is the best, i. e., it cures when others fail. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is still made under 
the personal supervision of the educated 
pharmacists who originated it. 

The question of best is just as positively 
decided in favor of Hood’s as the question 
of comparative sales. 

Another thing: Every advertisement 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is true, is honest. 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell. Mass. 
‘en. ~ evga, are the only pills to take 
Hood’s Pills witn Hoods sarsaparilla. 
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338 Washington St. 
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WOMEN FELLOWS AT CHICAGO UNI- 
VERSITY. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

An event of considerable interest to 
college women, many of whom, no doubt, 
are among your readers, was the luncheon 
recently given by Dean Marion Talbot to 
the Women Fellows of the University of 
Chicago. 

No University in this country offers 
so many fellowships as the University of 
Chicago, and certainly in no other institu- 
tion in the world are so many held by 
women; about one-fourth of the entire 
number. 

Dean Talbot lives in Kelly Hall, one of 
the four houses built for the University 
by women, and named for their donors. 
Three of these are occupied by women 
students. 

Miss Talbot, assisted by her secretary, 
Miss Carey, received her guests in the 
pleasant drawing-room, the windows of 
which command a view of the President’s 
house and the old Midway Plaisance, now 
so changed that one who saw it during 
the World’s Fair would scarcely recognize 
it. The lunch table was strewn with 
ferns and violets, and further adorned 
with vases of lilies and hyacinths. Nine- 
teen of the twenty-three Women Fellows 
(all but one of those in residence this 
quarter) sat down with the Dean to enjoy 
the good things prepared in the Model 
Coéperative Kitchen of the Women’s Quad- 
rangle. 

In the course of conversation facts were 
brought out which were new even to some 
of the Fellows themselves, who had never 
before had such a favorable opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with one another. 
Eleven States and fourteen colleges or 
Universities were represented; seventeen 
colleges, in fact, for several women have 
taken degrees in two different institutions. 
(Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, 
Syracuse, Cornell, Western Reserve, Buch- 
tel, University of Michigan, Northwestern, 
University of Chicago, Lake Forest, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Iowa College, Doane, 
University of California, Oxford, Eng.) 

Of the whole number of Women Fellows, 
eleven are making language their major 
subject. (Comparative philology, one; 
Greek, two; German, one; romance, one; 
English, six); one, philosophy; three, 
history; one, political economy; one, 
social science; one, mathematics, and five 
science (biology, one; zoology, two; 
physiology, one; chemistry, one.) Latin, 
Italian, political science, geology, physics 
and neurology are additional subjects in 
the list of minors which they take. 

Three women fellows have given in- 
struction in the University this year. 
Nearly all are working for the degree of 
Ph. D., which one already holds. Two 
women, Wilmer Cave France and Myra 
Reynolds, won their doctor’s degree from 
the University of Chicago in July, 1895. The 
first man to take it here was a Japanese; 
and one of the first two women, an English 
woman. 

Surely, when we consider the widely 
separated places from which these women 
come, the various institutions with which 
they have been connected either as 
students or teachers, and the wide range 
of studies which they are so successfully 
pursuing here on terms of perfect equality 
with their ‘‘fellow men,’’ we cannot fail to 
be encouraged by the progress already 
made, thankful for the opportunities 
offered, and hopeful for the future. 

Chicago, Ill. Ss. R. C. 
-_>o 


PRESS POINTS. 








A young woman of Washington, D. C., 
was recently sent to the workhouse for 
fifteen days for smoking a cigarette on the 
Streets. It would be inconvenient, for 
obvious reasons, to visit with like punish- 
ment all the young men and boys who 
smoke cigarettes on the streets, but why 
this special discrimination against a 
woman?— Woman's Voice, Boston. 

It is surprising that the opponents of 
woman suffrage have not before this 
wet upon the object-lesson presented 
by the attitude of the “female colleges”’ 
inthe matter of intercollegiate sport, as 
evincing the inability of women to deal 
with politics. When one sees the mascu- 
line realization of the diplomatic possi- 
bilities in college sport; when one reads 
the hysterical protocols, pronunciamentos, 
insinuations, and sweeping charges with- 
ut which intercollegiate sport cannot be 
Conducted in young men’s colleges, how 
can one longer deny the superiority of 
the masculine mind in political affairs? 
In the young women’s colleges, on the 
other hand, college athletics merely serve 
to bring about good health and sound 
Physica] development. The capabilities 
of sport in the way of inflicting bodily 
injury, fomenting intercollegiate quarrels, 
*ngrossing attention to the exclusion of 
Study, are all ignored by the quiet wome 
Students, who are constantly indiffereth 
to the chance to convulse a nation by 
refusing to play with another college. 
Can any stronger proof be brought for- 
ward by Opponents of woman suffrage to 





show the inability of women to take 
common-sense views of important mat- 
ters in everyday life?—Boston Advertiser. 


When a man plays the role of a deserter 


he is rarely written about in the news- | 
the | 


papers. The telegraph wires state 
situation briefly, but they rarely tingle 
with mystery. The world winks the other 
eye, and the deserted wife takes in sew- 
ing or washing or anything she can get to 
support the children. She has no deputy 
to send post-haste after the deserter and 
bring him back to the town calaboose in 
chains and disgrace. She lets him go, 
and the neighbors come in and loan their 
shoulders for her to weep on for an hour 
or two, and then they comfort her by 
telling her she is better off without him; 
and she generally agrees with them.— 
Philadelphia Times. 

———— oe) 
ONE THOUSAND BOOKS ABOUT WOMEN. 


Col. T. W. Higginson has presented the 
Boston Public Library with a collection 
of 1,000 volumes relating to the history of 
women. The volumes are to be kept to- 
gether, and they represent the results of 
fifty years of careful collection by Col. 
Higginson. The offer was made in the 
following letter to the librarian: 


25 BUCKINGHAM St., CAMBRIDGE, } 
Fes, 11, 1896. § 
Herbert Putnam: 

Dear Sir: I desire to give to the Bos- 
ton Public Library a special collection of 
books, now amounting to nearly 1,000, 
and bearing on the general subject of the 
history of woman. 

I would make only the condition that 
these should be placed, at least for the 
present, in an alcove or alcoves by them- 
selves, in the hope that they may be used 
freely by students, and that other donors 
may gradually co-operate in building up a 
department of some permanent value. 

It is needless to say that I should not 
desire to see any general separation, in 
any library, between works relating to 
men and works relating to women, as 
this would be a thing absurd and im- 
practicable. But the great changes that 
have gone on within recorded history, 
in the social, industrial and educational 
position of women render all this an im- 
portant theme for special study, and a 
proper basis for a separate department in 
every large library. 

It is such a department that I desire, 
with the aid of others, to establish, and I 
am very confident that it will find special 
students to whom it will be of value. 
Indeed, this has proved to be the case 
more than once while these books have 
been under my own roof. 

Iam not aware that such a department 
has before been created in any public 
library, though one or two college libra- 
ries in our Western States have been men- 
tioned as beginning similar collections. 
Several large collections of books written 
by women have been made in Europe, and 
among my books there are printed cata- 
logues of two of these, both now scattered 
the Ferri and the Stainforth libraries. 

But both these contained the works of 
women only—not works about women; 
and the same was the case with the re- 
markable library of women’s writings 
which I visited in the Woman's B ilding 
at Chicago, and most of whose contents 
are still kept together, I believe, in that 
city. None of these, therefore, were gen- 
eral collections, like that at which I aim. 

The collection has hitherto borne the 
name of “The Galatea Collection of Books 
Relating to the History of Women,” and 
is roughly catalogued under that appella- 
tion; but I do not in the least require that 
this name should be made permanent, nor 
do I make any other condition whatever. 
I am satisfied that the authorities of the 
Boston Public Library will fully consider 
the suggestions already made, and will, if 
they accept the gift, carry out these sug- 
gestions wisely. 

The books have been in process of col- 
lection for nearly fifty years, and include 
a good many that are rare and curious. 
They are in a variety of languages, and 
many of them would now be duplicated 
with difficulty. The question how far 
they should be used inside the building 
and how far outside, must be left wholly 
to your judgment. 

The bulk of these books can be delivered 
ere long, if they are accepted; but I may 
wish that some of them may be tem- 
porarily retained for my own use or that 
of my family. I desire to add that I am 
influenced in making this gift, such as it 
is, nut only by the conviction that it is 
the best use to be made of the collection, 
but by a warm regard for the Boston Pub- 
lic Library itself, having received from it 
many favors in years past, and having, as 
a member of the Legislature, taken an 
active part in securing for it the piece of 
land on which its present building stands. 
I am yours, very respectfully, 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 

In a small blank book which contains 
the titles of the volumes in the collection 
is this interesting note, written by Col. 
Higginson: 

This collection properly began with the 
purchase (August, 1846,) of Mrs. Hugo 
Reid’s ‘‘Plea for Woman,” probably the 
first that interested me in the subject. 
This was followed by Parsons’ ‘‘Mental 
and Moral Dignity of Women’’ (Nov. 12, 
1846), and the collection has been con- 
tinued off and on ever since, most of the 
rarer books having been imported. I used 
to think I might write a book, ‘‘The In- 


‘tellectual History of Woman,” and still 


hope that the collection may be kept to- 
gether and be used by some competent 
writer. 

Another notable book is a ‘Gallerie 
des Femmes Fortes,”’ printed in Paris in 
1665. Itis one of a number which relate 


the history of remarkable women, like De 
Foe’s ‘‘Life and Adventures of Mrs. Chris- 
tian Davis, Commonly called Mother 
Ross,’ who was a foot-soldier and dragoon 
in the Duke of Marlborough’s wars. 
Others are: “The Female Orators; or, 
The Courage and Constancy of Divers Fa- 
mous Queens and Illustrious Women, Set 
Forth in Their Eloquent Orations and 
Noble Resolutions; Worthy the Perusal and 
Imitation of the Fair Sex”’ (London, 1714); 
“A Short History of Philosophers and 
| Celebrated Women’’—a curious combina- 
| tion, one may be allowed to think—dated 
Paris, 1773; Lady Southwell’s ‘‘Descrip- 
tion of a Very Woman, and also of the 
Male Sex”’ (London, 1610) and many other 

such curious volumes. 
a 


CLARA L. McADOW. 











From Montana comes the following 


appreciative letter: 

Clara L. McAdow was a woman of high 
attainments and large capabilities, possess- 
ing remarkable energy and great strength 
of character, which ever made her a cen- 
tral figure in any community in which the 
ebbing and flowing tide of fortune placed 
her. She was quick and emphatic to de- 
nounce the dishonesty and intrigue of 
those who sought by unjust and unlawful 
means to accomplish base and destructive 
ends. She was a warm, true friend, and a 
devoted wife. In the language of her 
bereaved husband: ‘‘Hers was a noble, 
lovely character.”’ 

Although never having children, her 
heart overflowed with motherly tenderness 
and care for every living thing weaker 
than herself. To her, might was not 
alwaysright. To every tale of sorrow she 
bent a listening ear, and at once set herself 
at work to alleviate suffering; in her own 
words: “Sympathy means ‘Do something.’ ” 
She has gone too soon, this genial soul; for, 
at a time like this, we can ill afford to 
part with such a woman, a tower of 
strength, a zealous worker for the eleva- 
tion and equality of her sex. Alas! the 
stern hand of death has taken this loved 
one from our midst, and we are left to 
mourn her loss, But as the months and 
years roll by, we shall be better and truer 
for having known her, and our memory 
will ever waft us back to the precious 
hours spent in the warm atmosphere of 
her pure nature. To-day Clara McAdow 
lives; lives in the hearts and homes of 
those she has comforted by words and 
deeds; lives in the memory of those to 
whom she has lent a helping hand in time 
of need. The tears that flow from the 
thankful people that bless her, rear for 
her a monument more enduring than mar- 
ble. Such incense of human hearts, such 
golden epitaphs, such sweet perfumes 
from the many flowers she has strewn 
along the pathway of weary, tired feet, 
tell us that Clara L. McAdow still lives, 
and will continue to live after many are 
forgotten. B. 

Livingston, Mont., Feb. 4, 1896. 


MEN AND WOMEN AS TEACHERS. 





Dr. A. F. Nightingale, superintendent 
of High Schools in Chicago, addressed a 
circular letter last November to more than 
fifty of the principal cities of the United 
States with a view of ascertaining the 
position of women in high school instruc- 
tion. The replies are now all in, and 
the results are given to the public in 
the ‘School Review,’ from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, for this month. 

Dr. Nightingale propounded to the high 
school authorities in each of these cities 
the six following interrogatories: 

1, Number of men in your high schools? 

2. Number of women in your high 
schools? 

3. Salaries paid the men per annum? 

4, Salaries paid the women per annum? 

5. Why do you employ more women than 
men? 

6. Why do you pay men more than 
women? 

The answers to the first four of these 
interrogations are susceptible of tabula- 
tion, and are as follows: 


No. of No. ot 






















Absolutely Pure-Delicious-Nutritious - 





WALTER BAKER & Co. 


The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 


LIMITED 





DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 


NO CHEMICALS. 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 
THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 


ON EVERY CAN. 


*AVOID IMITATIONS: 








NINETY PER CENT. 

Of all the people need to take a course of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla at this season to pre- 
vent that run-down and debiliated con- 
dition which invites diseases. The money 
invested in half a dozen bottles of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla will come back with large 
returns in the health and vigor of body 
and strength of nerves. 

Hoop’s PILLs are easy to buy, easy to 
take, easy to operate. Cure all liver ills. 
25c. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING 

















Is a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 


WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 
ness, not ay as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., JAN. 25, 1894. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co., 
Canton Junction, Mass. : 
Gentlemen—In reply to your letter, we 
would say we have sold your Knitted Pad- 
ding for several years and can only speak 
of itin the highest terms. It is used by 
our best trade, and after once using they 
do not care for the the old kind 
In the Hotels and Institutions where we 
have placed it, we are assured, in every 
instance, that it has given satisfaction. 
Yours very truly, 
WOODWARD & LOTHROP. 


INSIST on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
Atall the leading dry goods houses. 
Write us for samples and catalogue. 


KNITTED FATTRESS CO., 


Canton Junction. Mass. 


ee eb bt ee od ht th 
CAN YOU WRITE 
Either prose or poetry? If you can, read 
our special offer, and show it to all your 
friends. 
$500 IN PREMIUMS 
Will beawarded to the patrons of HouSE AND 
Home conteibuting best stories and poems. 
WRITE FOR LETTER ‘ 
Of particulars as to how these premiums are 


to be awarded Address 2018 Columbia A 
umbia Ave, 
ry and Home, ‘pyiaveveuia, ps, $ 


WOOO S8O4488GVV4UBE 
The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Auice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHuony. For sale at WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 














MEDICAL REGISTER. 








BOSTON, MASS. 

College of Physicians & Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 
Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 

Term opens September aoth. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., Dean, 


517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for catalogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 2, 1895. For 
particulars address ’ 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October ist, ending May, 
1894. Four years’ g course. Lectures, z- 
zes, Laboratory Work, and full Clinical I ion. 
Students are also admitted to Clinics in almost all 
the Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For 
announcements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D., Dean, 
321 East 15th St., New York 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


226 Ferry Street., Malden, Mass. 














The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


46th Annual Session opens Sept. 25, ’95. A four 
years’ graded course ot Lectures, Quizzes, Labora- 
tory and Clinical work offers superior advantages to 
students, who are also admitted to the clinics of the 
me Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, 
. D., DEAN, 1712 Locust St., Phila. 








NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Half-tone work a specialty. 
Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Printing 
Flates for all illustrative Pamphlets. 








Town or city. men. women. 
Grand Rapids.....+++++seeeeeeeeeees 11 24 
Evanston, IlIl.....-+++eeseeeeeeeceers 3 9 
Milwaukee, Wiss... cccccccccccccccces 9 11 
Springfield, Ill......+++eeeeeeeeeeeees 4 5 
Madison, Wiis... ccccccccsccocccoceses I 12 
CEE, cccccceuenececnegeescoeses 21 37 
Duluth, Minn...cs.ccccccccccccccccee 9 i 
Denver, Col.ccccccccccccccccccccccccs 18 16 
Topeka, Kan...-+.sceseceeeceesesees 3 9 
Hartiord, Comn..ccccccccsccccccccess 15 15 
Harrisburg, Pa...-.-+++eeseeeeeeeees 9 12 
Somerville, Mass...---++-+ sade 19 
Malden, Mass.. -2 9 
Albany, N.Y... “II 15 
Columbus, O..... Joan 31 
New Haven, Conn -8 17 
Fall River, Mass.. +10 10 
Pittsburg, Pa.....ccccccceseccesceces 16 24 
Rochester, N. Y.ccccccccsccccccccess ; 22 
Providence, R. I...+-++++eeeeeee cneeell 28 
RGCMIOTE, Lilie cc cccccccccsceseescoees 3 9 
Kansas City, M0....-++-eeeeeeeseees 23 17 
Washington, D. C...------eeeeeeeees 32 59 
Portland, Me... cccccccseccceccsecss 5 12 
Lymn, MasSecccccccccsscsececeees os 11 16 
Ann Arbor, Mich....-+--+++eeeeeees 6 8 
Concord, N. H.....ccccoccccccccccces I 8 
Philadelphia, Pa....+++-++++++e-e00% 70 120 
Omaha _High School. 9 23 
Salem, Mass......-- + 5 7 
Worcester, Mass » 4 18 
Springfield, Mass. - 16 
Detroit, Mich..... 2 35 
Girls’ Latin School, Boston, Mass... 3 31 
Joliet. Il].....cceccccoscccsecsccceces 4 6 
MARMOL, MO.cccccccccccccsccccoccsces : 7 
Portland, Ore.....---seseeeeeeeeeeees 10 
Beattie, Wale... cccccoccccccccccccce 6 > 
Girls’ High School, San Francisco.. 3 15 
Lowell High School, San Francisco. -22 25 
Lawrence, Kan......eseecesccseeeess 3 y 

uincy, Mass...-- - oe 2 6 
ndianapolis, Ind +13 Il 
Tacoma -...-- oo 4 7 
Dubuque, Ia.. eé 3 6 
La Porte, Ind... -6 I 
Worcester, Mass...++-+++eeereeeeeees 10 13 
Buffalo, N. Y-ccccccccccccccccccccecs 12 47 
BSS MEGNROS, Tbs cc cccccccccessceseces $ il 
Lawrence, Mass......-sccccscccesess 5 6 
Concardl, No Huccecccccsccccevcscoces i 6 
Poughkeepsie. N. Y.-+-++++eeeeeeeee 2 7 
Los Angeles, Cal.....+++eseseseceees a] 15 





Salary or average salary Salary or average sal- 








paid men. ary paid women. 
$ 827.27, In. Prin........ $ 770.83 average 
2,800, 1,150, 1,250--+++++ sas 
1,300 tO 1,700+++++eeeeee 700 to goo 
» 1,450, Pr. 1,670... $00 
1,800. oc ccccccccccccccccs 555 to 700 
37,800, average 1,800..... 38,000, average 1,040 
2,500, 1,600, 500.+++eee0++ 650 to 
1,250+ +e cecececccccsesess 73 
1,200, 1,000, 720+-+++eee- 55, 810, 720, 675 
Salary list private....Salary list private 
About $800........+.+ About 690 
2,400 tO 1,000... 1,200 to 800 
2,300 to 1,800... S00, 700 
1,000 tO 2,500.- 600 to 800 
25,000, av. 1,359- 32,900, average 1,061 
11,600, aV. 1,450--- oe £5190, average 932 
400 CO 3,000- + eee eeeeees to 1,200 
GOO tO 1,700+++seeereres 600 to 1,700 
600 to goo 
600 to 2,000 
500 to goo 
1,000 average 
0> t? 1,500 
900 after first year 
goo 
615 average 
600 to 825 
700 to 1,600 
g2t average 
700 to 1,100 
500 to 1,050 
850 to 1,500 
700 to 1,000 
1,800, [1] 1,620, [2] 
3,780, 2,880 [2]--++-++e0 756, 1,35 
T,BOOs cc ccccccccccccesecs 666.66 
1,GOO>cccccccocccececcces 750 down to 450 
B,¥OOscccccccce soscceces 


3,000 

1,560 drawing....-....-- 

1,200 to 1,680 

3,000 Pr., 1.980 V.-P.... 
50 to 55 per month... 


1,200 to 1,680 
50 to 70 a month 





2,000, 750 500 to 
goo to 1,500 700 to 1,200 
855 eeccces ° 855 
600 £9 1.650. ee ee eee 700 
1,038, Pr. 1,200-.+++++00+ 665 
800 tO 3,000--+-++seeeee 600 to 1,000 
1,600. oc ccccc-seer-coccce 500 to 1,300 
1,334 average.«--«-+++«+- , to 1,000 
GOO tO 2,500. ++-eeeeeees to 1,050 
2,2G50+ ee nseeceeeensecenes 600 to 825 
1,800 Pr., 500 teacher 500 to 700 
100 a month... ...... too a month. 


The Legal Status 


—OF— 


Married Women 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


By GeorGs A. O. Ernst. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. Price in paper, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 
cents. Copies may be had at the office of the 
WOTIAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, or 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of price. 


ORDER NOW. 


A Military Genius, 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. 





The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 


The second and closing volume just published. 
Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 
money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. Forwarded by mail, prepaid, 
on receipt of price. 


All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 
On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 








tg East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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NATIONAL AMERICAN COMMITTEES. 


The following committees were chosen 
at the recent annual convention of the 
W.A. W. &. A.3 
ORGANIZATION. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt, N. Y. 

Miss Emily Howland, N. Y. 

Mrs. C. Holt Flynt, Iowa. 

Mrs. A. Viola Neblett, 8. C. 

PLAN OF WORK. 

Mrs. Clara B. Colby, Neb. 

Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, N. Y. 

Mrs. Julia B. Nelson, Minn. 

Mrs. Emma Smith DeVoe, Il. 

Miss Helen Morris Lewis, N. C. 

Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, Ky. 

Miss Lavinia A. Hatch, Mass. 

Mrs. A. S. Duniway, Oregon. 

Mrs. Emmeline B. Wells, Utah. 

CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE, 

Chairman ez officio, Miss Susan B. 
Anthony, N. Y. 

Acting chairman, Alice M. A. Pickler. 

Ruth B. Hoar, 

Bessie V. Pettigrew, 

Jennie Broderick, 

Stella Johnson, 

Lydia A. Northway, 

Mrs. H. M. Teller, 

Helen W. Warren, 

Corinne M. Allen, 

Catherine Reed. 

PROGRAM COMMITTEE. 
Chairman ez officio, Miss S. B. Anthony. 
Acting chairman, Mrs. Rachel Foster 

Avery, Pa. 

Mrs. Virginia Clay Clopton, Ala. 

Miss Mary G. Hay, Ind. 

Miss E. U. Yates, Me. 

PRESS WORK. 
Mrs. Ella B. Kendrick, Conn. 
PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE, 

Henry B. Blackwell, Mass. 

Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles, R. I. 

Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch, Il. 

Mrs. Virginia D. Young, S. C. 

Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, N. D. 

FEDERAL SUFFRAGE. 

Mrs. Sallie Clay Bennett, Ky. 

Mrs. M. E. Root, Mich. 

Melvin A. Root. 

ENROLMENT. 

Mrs. Louise Southworth, O. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt, 
Miss Elizabeth Burrill Curtis, 
Mrs. Caroline B. Buell, 

Mrs. Louise Southworth, 

Miss Jessie Cassidy, 

Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, 

Mrs. Imogene C., Fales. 

ENTERTAINMENTS, 

Mrs. Angus Probst, N. Y. 

Mrs. Abby E. Davis, Mass. 

Miss Jane Campbell, Pa. 

Mrs. Eva Munson Smith, Ill. 

Mrs. Ella C. Chamberlain, Fla. 
PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 
Mrs. Caroline B. Buell, Conn. 
PARLOR MEETINGS DURING NATIONAL 
CONVENTION. 
Miss Margaret Chanler, N. Y. 
LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS. 
Miss Lucy E. Anthony, Pa. 
R. R. RATES. 
Miss Mary G. Hay, Ind. 
CONVENTION PRESS WORK. 
Mrs. H. T. Upton, O. 
CONDITION OF THE 
Mrs. Anna L. Diggs, Colo. 
Senator Shafroth, Colo. 
Dr. Mary D. Hussey, N. J. 
AUTOGRAPHS. 
Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Md. 
HEADQUARTERS SUPPLIES. 
Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Pa. 


FIELD. 


-_o 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE A PRINCIPLE. 





BowLinG GREEN, Ky., FEB. 17, 1896. 
Editors Woman s Journal: 

That nervous suffragist who wrote to 
ask if Mrs. Julia Ward Howe had been 
separated from her husband is a type of a 
large class of good people, who might be 
a little better. What they need to tone 
up their nerves and strengthen the weak 
knees and the hands that hang down, as the 
Bible has it, is a good strong dose of pure 
unadulterated principle. They call them- 
selves suffragists; but, with every breath 
of adverse opinion, their faith wavers, 
and they sink in the ocean of doubt, un- 
less some strong soul is at hand to buoy 
them up. (I know all about it, for I have 
been there myself.) All they need is a 
thorough conviction of the right and the 
justice, not the expediency, of woman 
suffrage. Thus grounded, in the face of 
a thousand things that seem to contradict 
their belief, they can say with Paul: 
‘These things move me not.” 

Suppose you try the methods of the 
mental science people in this matter? Go 
into a quiet room, sit down, close your 
eyes, and repeat to yourself: ‘Taxation 
without representation is tyranny. Taxa- 
tion without representation is tyranny.” 
Say it over and over till the idea is fully 
assimilated. Then, when some one tells 
you that a woman out in Colorado sold 
her vote for a piece of chewing-gum, or 
that some other woman does not darn her 
husband’s stockings, or that Mary A. 
Livermore never made a loaf of bread in 
her life, just shut your eyes, concentrate 
your faculties on the idea of taxation 
without representation, and ask yourself 
‘‘What connection is there between this 


Highest of all in Leavening Power— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 








eternal truth and that petty bit of gos- 
sip?” If you have half as much sense as 
you ought to have, you will be able to 
answer yourself, ‘‘None whatever.” 

If every woman suffragist in the land 
were divorced from her husband, still 
“Taxation without representation is 
tyranny,” and woman suffrage is right. 
If every woman suffragist were a poor 
housekeeper and a neglectful mother, 
still ‘‘Taxation without representation is 
tyranny,’’ and woman suffrage is right. 
If all womanly loveliness were embodied 
in the remonstrants and all womanly 


unloveliness in the woman suffragists,: 


still ‘Taxation without representation is 
tyranny,’ and woman suffrage is right. 
The eternal principles of truth and justice 
are to be our guides, and not the fleeting 
circumstances that seem to confute these 
principles. The late Professor Boyesen 
realized this when, speaking of the revolt 
of women, he said: 

“Tam esthetically shocked at their re- 
bellion, but my intelligence justifies and 
approves it.”’ 

There is much about the woman move- 
ment to shock one’s estheticism, it must 
be confessed, and when we consider that 
most people allow their «stheticism to 
govern them instead of their intelligence, 
it is a wonder that women have made any 
advance at all in this matter. We are not 
to allow ourselves to become ruffled by 
any disagreeable personalities or circum- 
stances that may attach themselves to the 
cause. But we may permit ourselves to 
be encouraged by the opposite state of 
affairs. That list of women who voted 
‘*Yes,”’ delighted my heart, and there were 
two names, especially, over which I ex- 
ulted. 

A few weeks ago a friend sent me a lit- 
tle volume called ‘‘Meadow Grass.”’ For 
three or four nights I .sat up after the 
children were asleep, and when I should 
have béen asleep, too, and revelled in 
those tales of New England life—idyls, 
prose poems they really are; and said to 
myself, ‘‘Here is a new genius;’’ and there 
was the name of my genius on the white 
list. And near to it was Louise Imogen 
Guiney, that skilled minstrel of a ‘‘Road- 
side Harp.’”’ When I saw Alice Welling- 
ton Rollins’ name in a recent issue, I 
exulted again. We have all the right on 
our side, but we need, too, all that is 
highest and best in modern literature, 
science, and art. The prestige of culture 
and fame should be ours. The prestige 
of wealth and social position has its uses, 
too, and quickly, surely, all these are com- 
ing round to us, and the day of small 
things is nearly over. 

Lipa CALVERT OBENCHAIN. 





BOSTON WOMEN TEACHERS’ PETITION. 


All Massachusetts subscribers are urged 
to circulate the following petition: 
To the School Committee of the City of Boston: 


We, the undersigned, assistants in the 
High and Latin Schools of Boston, respect- 
fully petition the School Committee to make 
the following changes in the interest of a 
fairer adjustment of salaries; and in support 
of our petition we beg leave to set before 
your honorable body these facts: 

The minimum salary for women in the 
High and Latin Schools is $756 per annum, 
while that for junior master is $1,008. 

The annual increase for women is $48, 
while that for junior masters is $144. 

The maximum salary for women is $1,380 
per annum, while that for junior masters is 
$2,880. 

Therefore, we, doing substantially the 
same work as the men, respectfully request 

That our maximum be increased from 
$1,380 to $1,836. 

That our annual increase be changed from 
$48 to $108. 

That the number of years required to meet 
our maximum be reduced from thirteen to 
ten. 

That, upon the adoption of the new scale, 
each assistant, as she reaches her date of 
increase under the present system, be given 
that salary in the new schedule next higher 
than the sum which she is then receiving. 

(Signatures. ] 


By the plan proposed in the forego- 
ing petition, the city will not incur great 
immediate expense. The whole additional 
expense the first year will be less than 
$3,000. This expense will gradually in- 
crease, but only for a few years. There 
will not be at any time a large number of 
women receiving the maximum salary. 

The present difference between maxi- 
mum salaries of all men except principals 
and women doing the same work in the 
High and Latin Schools is $1,500; that is, 
these women receive less than half as much 
pay as men, although they fit pupils for 
the same college admission examinations, 
and teach the same subjects with the same 
text-books the same number of hours. 
The annual increase in a man’s salary is 





three times that of a woman. Yet the 





schools in which the majority of teachers 
are women are just as good, efficient 
schools as those which have only men. 

It is argued that men are required to be 
college graduates, while a less preparation 
is allowed women. This is true; but 
women do not ask equal salaries. The 
maximum for which they ask is $1,044 
less than men receive. Besides the ex- 
pense of their general education, these 
women have spent much time and money 
in preparation for teaching their specialty. 
Their expense for special study has ranged 
from $500 to $2,000, and in one case has 
reached $2,500. Of the assistants in the 
High Schools and Girls’ Latin School, 
fourteen (and the number constantly in- 
creases) are college graduates; three have 
received the A. M. degree; all have made 
a special study of some one subject. 
Since entering their present positions all 
have taken lessons—sixteen at the Insti- 
tute of Technology, from two to sixteen 
courses each, others at Radcliffe and Bos- 
ton University, or at summer schools, 
others in private classes. Many have 
taken private lessons, extending through 
several years, besides the other courses 
mentioned. Several have studied abroad. 

When comparison is made of men’s and 
women’s salaries, a common argument 
has been that men’s should be greater 
because they have families to support. 
As a matter of fact, these women do sup- 
port others. Sixty-six per cent. have 
others dependent on them. The expense 
they incur in lessons, the support of 
others, and the cost of living in Boston, 
make it difficult and sometimes impossi- 
ble with their present salaries to lay by 
money to live upon when they can no 
longer work. 

Brooklyn pays women in its high schools 
a maximum of $1,700; Chicago, $1,800; 
Cleveland, O., $1,600; St. Louis, $1,800; 
San Francisco, $1,680. All pay women 
more than Boston does, although Boston 
pays men more than these other cities. 
In Chicago, men doing the same work 
receive only $100 to $200 a year more; in 
San Francisco men and women are paid 
alike. 

The women who make this petition do 
not wish to be understood in any way as 
desiring or thinking that other salaries 
should be less than they are; they only 
ask that they may receive from the city 
the same liberal treatment that it has 
accorded to men. 





RELATIVE VALUE OF GIRL BABIES. 


“The spurns that patient merit of the un- 
worthy takes.”’ —Hamilet. 

A thrill of pain, sorrow and humiliation 
racks the equanimity of many a woman 
who realizes the slights thrust upon her 
sex. To the thoughtful the undervalua- 
tion of women seems due to their dis- 
franchisement. The value of an ordinary 
resident of the United States, of the 
hewer of wood and drawer of water, de- 
pends entirely upon his right of sov- 
ereignty—the right of suffrage. Women, 
in being deprived of this right, are be- 
littled; they neither command the same 
respect and attention given to those who 
exercise political power, nor are they con- 
sidered of equal importance. 

Many a mother dreads to bring forth a 
girlinfant. Not that her affection would 
be less, but she fears the disappointment 
of a husband, who, in a daughter, would 
see no proper heir to his fortune or goal 
to his ambition. Most apparent, it is said, 
was the chagrin of our chief executive, 
who, on the arrival of his third daughter, 
immediately took to his yacht and sailed 
away on a fishing excursion. If the little 
stranger had been a boy, his gratified 
vanity would have puffed him into such 
magnitude that no yacht could have con- 
tained him, and fish could not have 
diverted his attention. 

There are thousands of little feminine 
creatures who have become shy and sensi- 
tive from frequently hearing the sotto voce 
remark: ‘‘Whata pity she is not a boy!” 
‘*Poor little girl! no chance of her making 
a mark in the world.’ One of the 
staunchest suffragists I ever met, a wo- 
man of magnificent mental and physical 
qualities, said: 


I became a believer in equal rights for’ 


women at the age of seven. At that time 
my only brother, a year younger than 
myself, was called to the better land. 
With aching heart and throbbing brain I 
stood unnoticed in a darkened corner of 
the chamber, where, amid flowers and 
candles, he lay in his last sleep. Silently 
one by one the mourners entered; they 
gazed upon the marble features of my 





dead brother, and, shaking their heads, I 
could hear them murmur: ‘What a pity 
it was the boy!’ ‘‘The girl could so easily 
have been spared!’ Oh, God! I can never 
forget the anguish that quivered through 
my little frame. Willingly would I have 
relinquished life to restore my brother to 
his earthly home, but that could never be. 
From that moment I resolved to devote 
every effort of my life to place women in 
a position where they would be con- 
sidered socially, morally, and politically 
the equals of men. 

In a recent issue of the N. Y. World 
was an item, headed: ‘Girl Child’s Life 
6 Cents!’ The substance was the verdict 
of a Supreme Court in New York on the 
life of a child. The two-year-old daugh- 
ter of a city policeman had been run over 
and killed by the Third Avenue Railroad. 
He sued the company for $10,000. The 
jury considered the life of a female child 
of such diminutive value that the father 
was awarded six cents. If the child had 
been a boy, no doubt he would have been 
given at least $6,000. 

I wonder if the father of that woman 
who to-day stands unblemished in her 
career of Queen and Empress felt dis- 
appointment at her advent in the world? 

With the arrival of so many unwelcome 
girls, it is refreshing to know that the 
infant Princess Olga, of Russia, bids fair 
to become the most idolized royal or 
imperial baby in all Europe. Her mother 
says: 

Every one except ourselves seems dis- 
appointed that the baby is not a boy. 
But for us there is no question of sex; our 
child is simply the gift of God. 

It need never be expected that ‘every 
one” will hail with joy the birth of a girl, 
or give women their just value, until the 
day arrives when their political rights 
make them of equalimportance with their 
brothers. HELEN Morris LEwIs. 

Asheville, N. C. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
PENNSYLVANIA NOTES. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., FEB. 22, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Our election has come and gone, and has 
added just one woman to those upon our 
School Boards, and this after our Civic 
Club had secured the names of twenty- 
seven women who are willing to stand for 
nomination. Only one of these was finally 
nominated on the Republican ticket, Dr. 
Clara Marshall, and she it is who is elected. 
Quite a number of the others were nomi- 
nated on independent reform tickets, but 
that did not avail in the final struggle. I 
am wondering whether those members of 
the Civic Clyb who strongly favor the 
‘silent influence’ as being so much more 
worth having than the ballot, will feel 
that the result might have been even 
more disastrous to their hopes had women 
had the ballot instead of their present 
possession in Pennsylvania (where we have 
not even School Suffrage)—‘“silent influ- 
ence”’! 

I think I must tell an amusing incident 
of my work to the JouRNAL’s readers. In 
soliciting articles for general newspaper 
use, and afterward to make short leaflets 
for suffrage work, I looked over my list of 
personal friends, and sent out the letter to 
a number of them, all of whom I thought 
favorable. Imagine my amazement and 
amusement to receive the following reply 
from one in New York City: 

My Dear Mrs. Avery: My answer is that 
Iam on the Executive Committee of the 
Tenth District of those opposed to the 
suffrage. I have never approved. I should 
were there hope of a limited suffrage. 
Universal suffrage—the rule of the major- 
ity—is a horror to me. You and I could 
talk for hours doubtless. Believe me none 
the less sincerely your friend, 

In reply I have written: 

Dear Mrs. Blank: I think it is quite a 
huge joke that I should have written you 
for help along the suffrage line only to 
find you in the ranks of the enemy; but 
what is the use of your being there? For, if 
you are keeping in touch with the general 
trend of things, you know that our side is 
bound to win. 

Always cordially yours, 
RACHEL FosTeER AVERY. 

Now isn’t it delightful to be able to 
write to a remonstrant with the serene 
consciousness that their efforts are thrown 
away, and that we are on what is not only 
the right side, but the winning side? 

As Chairman of the Organization Com- 
mittee of this State, I have been doing 
some work in Pittsburg, my native city, 
and even there have found so many sym- 
pathizers that, after two large meetings 
which followed many small ones in vari- 
ous parlors, we left an association of sixty 
members, with some of the leading Pitts- 
burg women on its official board. 

Yours for victory, 
RACHEL FosTER AVERY. 














MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUE: 

East Boston.—In spite of the gale 
wind, and downpour of rain on Feb. 
Mrs. Chant had an audience of seve 
hundred in East Boston. All were wv 
paid for attending, and the gentlemen w 
heard her were especially pleased w 
her picture of thegyoung woman of 1 


ee 
a 


future. The lecture was under the joint 
auspices of the East Boston Woman 
Suffrage League and the W. C. T. UV, 


Rockport. —On Monday, Feb. 25th 
seventy-five ladies and a few gentlemen 
met in the vestry of the Methodist chure) 
and, after a collation, were addressed by 
Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith, Massachusety, 
State Organizer, and by Mr. Henry B 
Blackwell. Rev. Mr. Small, the pastor, 
opened the meeting with prayer. A mem. 
bership book was circulated and about 
twenty names were recorded. A com. 
mittee of three persons were appointed 
to prepare a list of permanent offi. 
cers to be acted upon at an adjourned 
meeting on call of the chairman. Great 
interest exists in Rockport, where fifty- 
two women registered to vote on the go. 
called ‘‘referendum.” 








THE DRAMA. 


HouLuis STREET. — Boston is to see 
another of the greatest and most success. 
full hits of the London season, and next 
Monday evening, at the Hollis Street 
Theatre, will appear George Edwardes’ 
burlesque company, presentin “An 
Artist’s Model,’’ which has just | a... 
to a conclusion a run of 100 nights at the 
Broadway Theatre, New York. The com- 
pany is a large one, composed of 70 of the 
cleverest comedians and prettiest girls of 
London, and heading the organization is 
the reigning English beauty, Miss Marie 
Studholme. Others of the company are 
Allison Skipworth, Maurice Farkoa, Lau- 
rence D’Orsay and Fred Wright, the 
eccentric dancer. One feature of the 
entertainment which will prove attractive 
to all women, will be the costumes worn 
in the ball-room scene in the second act, 
To give these proper effectiveness, the 
foremost milliners in London and Paris 
have furnished models of the latest and 
most fashionable gowns. These dresses 
are of unusual beauty, and so elaborate 
that half-a-dozen wardrobe women travel 
with the organization with no other duty 
than to attend to this display. 

——_@——_ 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE presents for 
the present week the great double bill, 
Pinafore and Cavalleria Rusticana, which 
has crowded the beautiful theatie for the 
past week. To present in one evening 
two operas so dissimilar in every way, 
was an undertaking few managers would 
have cared to meet; that Mr. Rose has 
done it successfully therefore is a matter 
of congratulation, both on his own ac- 
count and that of the company. The per 
formance is one of the best of the Castle 
Square Opera Company’s season. As for 
the cast, it is one of the strongest ever 
seen. A feature of each performance is 
the playing of the celebrated intermezzo, 
by Mr. Harschfeldt, the musical director. 
For next week, Mr. Rose announces the 
Mikado, being the last of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan season. The cast will be a 
strong one and the production in every 
way worthy of the high standard main- 
tained by the Castle Square since May 6th 
last. As a further addition to the already 
strong company, the engagement of Mlle. 
Fatmah Diard is announced by the man- 
agement. Mlle. Diard comes direct from 
Paris, where she has spent some time per- 
fecting herself and her fine soprano voice 
under the mentorship of Marchesi, the 
famous Parisian teacher. Mlle. Diard 
has filled several important engagements 
on the other side, notably with the Carl 
Rusa Opera Company. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
N. E. Women’s Club.— Monday, March 2, 
ee P. M. “Margaret Fuller,” paper by Mrs. 

eney. Speaking by Mrs. Howe and others. 

WANTED. -—A situation as travelling companion, 
resident or visiting governess, or assistant to dentist 
or physician. Address R. L., WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
office, Boston. 

MISS H. W. MUIRHEAD, Stenographer, Law 


and General Reporter, 18 Pemberton Square, Room 
15, Boston, Mass. Opposite new Court House. 


Gold *° Silver 


oo WITH... 


Greenbacks 


THE MONEY OF THE PEOPLE. 

















“The Rocky Mountain News 


(A METROPOLITAN DAILY.) 


Is the oldest and most widely known newspaper 
printed in Colorado. It adopts, regardless of cost, 
every facility offered to keep abreast of the times. It 
pays special attention to the unparalleled resources 
of its own and adjoining states and territories. Its 
mining stock reports are full and accurate. Whoever 
reads The News will be kept in touch with all 
national, state and home reforms, and fully po-ted 
on the development of the rich gold and silver mines 
of Imperial Colorado. 

Subscribe—or send 





5 cents for a sample copy. 

Daily (with Sends ), #750 “4 ody three months 
$1 90; per mont 5c eekly, $1.00 per year. 

Address NEWS PRINTING CO,, Denver, Colo. 











Equal 
Suffrage 
Calendar 


Mounted in the centre of a neatly designed board 
7~7 inches. The pad contains extracts for each 
y on the subject of equal suffrage, carefully 
lected from the best authors. On the reverse 
of the “mount” is a yearly calendar 
her matters of interest. Price, 35 cents. By 
ail in strong wooden box, 40 cents. 
| booksellers, or of 


E. SCOTT COMPANY, 
Publishers and Printers, 
146 West 23d Street, N. Y 


for 1896 
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